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THE CLEVELAND EXPERIMENT 


By PAUL H. BIXLER 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six years ago was founded the Cleveland 
Conference for Educational Cooperation, 
an organization so amorphous and at the 
same time so far reaching in the city’s 
education that estimates of its worth by 
members are never precise, and when gen- 
eralized, are always qualified. 

In 1924 a half dozen men, executives in 
the Cleveland educational field, had begun 

» think about the city’s educational re- 
sources. They were interested in finances, 
in the placing of buildings-and in being of 
the utmost service to the community. The 
was cooperation and a grant of 
funds from the Carnegie Foundation, 
which was at once pleased to be of help 
in the experiment. 

Eventually the conference listed as mem- 
bers the executives of nineteen organiza- 
tions, including, for example, the public 
schools, the Adult Education Association, 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, Western 
Reserve University, the Y. M. C. A. School 
of Technology and the Play House. It 
also included a number of members at 
large, advisory members and committee 
members chosen from the personnel of the 
institutions and from the community. 

At the outset a study committee was ap- 
pointed, made up of prominent and repre- 
sentative citizens. This group, under the 


result 


chairmanship of the Honorable Newton D. 
Baker, has proved valuable as a board of 
criticism. It has aided the conference 
from time to time in seeing itself as it may 
appear to the city at large. 

The general purpose of the conference 
has been to enable its member institutions 
to plan programs which will serve the 
changing needs of the publie while avoid- 
ing wasteful duplication of effort. With 
this as a goal, it has become increasingly 
possible for the various parts of Cleve- 
land’s educational system to work more 
and more as a unit without in any way los- 
ing the vitality and the initiative which 
come from independence. 

Cleveland’s educators for the most part 
have quickly realized the value of such 
cooperation; they see the advantages in 
unity and in being aware of their own or- 
ganization in relation to others. Recently 
the head of one of Cleveland’s leading 
schools, in discussing the proposed expan- 
sion of his own institution, said, ‘‘ We face 
the alternative of developing in pace with 
the community or of becoming an institu- 
tion of special and limited purpose,’’ and 


then added, ‘‘ Yet in the teaching of ad- 
vanced courses, we must expect to divide 
the field with other institutions which of- 
fer the services we are unable to perform.’’ 
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This is the expression of a man who has 
absorbed the spirit of the conference 
though he has known it less than a year. 

The conference has its economic advan- 
tages and it fits American ideas of govern- 
ment. It has become influential in Cleve- 
land’s education on the same terms and for 
the same reasons as a chamber of commerce 
is powerful in a city’s industry. 

It has not accepted what is actually be- 
ing done in education as the measure of 
what might or should be done. It has set 
up research committees to look into the 
needs of the community and into the fune- 
tional relations of the several institutions 
to those needs. Committee members are 
hospitable to originality on the part of in- 
dividual members. No project or idea 
fails to receive a hearing. They are wary 
of recommending for adoption plans not 
sanctioned by experience, but are willing 
to try experiments in the community un- 
der their own observation and on their own 
responsibility ; such experimentation must 
be allowed if sound reports are to be ex- 
pected. It is the policy of the conference 
that whenever the activities of the research 
committees pass the promotional stage they 
are to be turned over to one or more of the 
member institutions for development. 

The most important fact in the organi- 
zation of the conference has been the lack 
of a dictatorship. There is no president 
or director, no executive to plan a definite 
program and to order the members to fall 
into line. There has been a general reali- 
zation that the most conscientious leaders 
in the educational world are prima donnas, 
that they rightly resent interference no 
matter how well intentioned it may be. 
Incidentally the informality of the organi- 
zation has saved it from being top-heavy. 
Under a dictatorship every move would 
have been subject to ratification by nine- 
teen separate boards of trustees. In volun- 
tary association this difficulty has been 
avoided. 
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The conference has moved slowly. It 
has sometimes taken a year to accomplish 
results which might have been brought off 
in a month by a single executive. But it 
has avoided friction, and if you are think- 
ing in terms of cooperation that is impor- 
tant. Most of its members believe that in 
the long run more will be accomplished 
through committees and recommendations 
than through the rigid action of an expert 
in educational efficiency. 

From the first the conference has con- 
sidered itself a kind of clearinghouse for 
educational ideas. It has proceeded largely 
by sitting around a table and talking 
things over, by the work of research com- 
mittees and by reports. The dividends of 
this leisurely association will be coming in 
for the next twenty-five years. 

If these results appear vague, the con- 
ference can also list tangible accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps its greatest single success 
has been the educational group plan, by 
which representatives of most of the city’s 
institutions for education will eventually 
be located at University Circle within a 
half-mile radius. Opportunity for the 
plan can be traced to the foresight of two 
men, J. H. Wade, who in 1882 was the first 
of several men to give Cleveland land for 
a public park system, and his grandson of 
the same name. 

It was in 1926, when the Wade family 
had begun to believe that its restrictions on 
land bordering University Circle and Wade 
Park had come to little and that its vague 
dream of a cultural center there was to be 
only partially fulfilled, that the Cleveland 
Conference stepped in and offered to make 
the dream come true. The buying of the 
land was a painstaking job. Two parcels 
in the heart of the desired district had al- 
ready been acquired by local churches. 
With all the power of nineteen affiliated 
organizations supporting him, a member of 
the conference quietly bought back these 
sites. At the present time the buildings of 
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the following institutions are located near 
University Cirele, no one of them over ten 
minutes’ walking distance from any other: 
colleges of Western Reserve University, 
Case School of Applied Science, the Medi- 
eal Center (Western Reserve School of 
Medicine with affiliated hospitals), Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Cleveland School of 
Art, Western Reserve Historical Society 
and John Hay High School. Parcels of 
land on which buildings are later to be 
erected have been bought by the Cleveland 
Institute of Musie and the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. A Hall of 
Musie is now being erected by the Cleve- 
land Musical Arts Association on land 
bought and given by Western Reserve 
University, and the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary is considering the building in the 
neighborhood of a branch as memorial to 
William H. Brett, father of its branch 
library system. 

In spite of the idea of centralization of 
Cleveland’s educational resources, or per- 
haps beeause of it, efforts have been made 
to bring cultural advantages into neigh- 
borhoods in the far reaches of the city. 
The Public Library has kindly lent the 
rooms of several of its many branches to 
exhibits by schools and museums and its 
auditoriums to lectures and concerts by 
other members of the conference. 

A committee of the conference is now at 
work in Collinwood, on the city’s outskirts, 
to define the cultural needs of that com- 
munity and to discover how they may be 
supplied adequately without waste or 
duplication. There is in process of growth 
in this neighborhood, which in area com- 
prises one thirteenth of Cleveland, an or- 
ganization greatly resembling a miniature 
copy of the Cleveland Conference itself. 

Six years ago Cleveland owned five in- 
stitutions engaged in training teachers for 
public school work. Two of these were 
controlled by Western Reserve University, 
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one was fostered by the Cleveland Public 
Schools, another answered to the School of 
Art and still another, the Kindergarten- 
Primary Training School, was independent. 
None of these institutions was funda- 
mentally antagonistic to any other. They 
even exchanged certain services. 

But there were disadvantages. There 
was a duplication of service in admissions 
and in placement bureaus. The _high- 
school graduate was forced to decide in 
advance of experience or trial the field she 
was to enter, and once decided, she could 
not change. A tendency toward class dis- 
tinction between kindergarten, elementary 
and high-school teacher was noted. There 
existed an undesirable variation in the 
standards of instruction and of require- 
ments for graduation. 

Again the conference entered with its 
principle of cooperation. The investigat- 
ing committee suggested the merging of 
five schools in one, to be affiliated with 
Western Reserve University. A bill mak- 
ing possible contracts between a board of 
education and the trustees of a university 
for instruction in advanced subjects was 
drawn up by a lawyer interested in the 
case, and without fundamental changes it 
was passed by the Ohio state legislature 
and made law. An administrative board, 
two of whose members were officers of the 
public schools, was suggested. A budget, 
to be shared by the Board of Education 
and the university, was drawn up. The 
resulting merger, a professional school 
closely linked to the public school system, 
is perhaps unique. It is now in its second 
year. 

Some of the exchange services between 
institutions and some of the human ele- 
ments in the city’s education were present 
before 1924. The conference has only 
strengthened and broadened them. One of 
the effects of cooperation has been a close 
relation between the School of Education 
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of Western Reserve University and the In- 
stitute of Music. For several years the 
School of Edueation has been awarding 
the degree of bachelor of science, repre- 
senting four years of work three of which 
are done at the Institute of Music. 

Three years ago several art students be- 
came exercised over their ignorance of 
human anatomy. Dr. T. Wingate Todd, 
professor of anatomy at the School of 
Medicine, had worked with John Millard, 
English sculptor, at the University of 
Manchester. He was astonished to find 
that students of art in the United States 
rarely knew anything of the practical 
structure of the human body; he was 
pleased to meet the delegation and to offer 
his equipment. These students now study 
cadavers in the true artistic tradition 
handed down since the time of Leonardo 
da Vinei. 

Officials of the Museum of Natural His- 
otry have come to believe the greater part 
of their purpose to be cooperative. Eight 
hundred classes from Cleveland’s elemen- 
tary schools visit their exhibits yearly. 
They lend material to the Educational 
Museum of the Board of Education and to 
cultural centers located on the city’s out- 
skirts. They work in close conjunction 
with the department of geology of Western 
Reserve University. 

The city’s educators have for some time 
believed the fields of art, music and the 
drama to be a special opportunity for edu- 
‘ational cooperation. The Museum of Art 
regularly holds classes for school children ; 
the Musical Arts Association gives instruc- 
tion in orchestral instruments and ensem- 
ble to students in the city’s high schools, 
and the Play House renders assistance to 
dramatic production in high schools and 
social settlements as well as in stage work 
which it conducts in cooperation with the 
high schools. 

There is a definite feeling in Cleveland 
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that poor but gifted children should not 
escape their artistic destiny. Every year 
the Museum of Art selects from five hun- 
dred applicants a hundred children show 
ing the most promise in art and gives them 
free instruction on Saturday mornings 
throughout the school term. Recently one 
of the more eager youngsters who had 
failed to be ineluded in the select num 
ber asked anxiously if ‘‘there wasn’t a 
class for losers.’’ A class of twenty-five 
‘‘losers’’ is now conducted in addition to 
the original class. 

The conference has deemed this work so 
important that it has set up a committee 
on special talent, whose purpose it is to 
discover where the leaks are in the present 
educational system and how they are to 
be remedied. What constitutes ‘‘special 
talent’’ this committee does not pretend 
definitely to know. In its studies, how- 
ever, it intends to make use of the work 
done in certain psychological laboratories 
such as the Brush Foundation. It expects 
also to make a study of the scholarships 
offered in the fields of art and music with 
a view to recommending a clearing-house 
for scholarship aid. Eventually perhaps 
the committee will reach out into other 
fields such as those of the skilled mechani- 
eal trades and the professions. 

What do adults, who have dropped their 
elementary, high-school or college training 
some years ago and who now wish to re- 
sume it, expect to study? This question, 
among others closely related, is now being 
studied by a conference committee. When 
the work is completed, there will be known 
the reading habits, the recreation interests 
and the cultural and vocational desires of 
over 5,000 people, a cross-section of the 
city including housewives, office clerks, mill 
workers and tradesmen. 

The results of a small preliminary report 
have already led the director of the even- 
ing schools run by the Board of Education 
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to make changes in the curriculum. From 
this report interest in biology appears to 
be rapidly increasing. There was discov- 
ered a feeling among some adult students 
of foreign extraction that they should not 
be foreed to wait for proficiency in the 
English language before learning about the 
art and history of their native country; 
this has meant courses conducted in Hun- 
earian, Roumanian and Polish. 

Still another group is engaged in a study 
of the varied racial inheritances to be 
found in Cleveland, a study particularly 
of those elements which are carried on by 
tradition and custom rather than in books. 
The expects to provide for 
preservation of valuable materials 
practices and at the same time to foster a 
desirable publie attitude toward national 
and cultural origins. It plans to collect 
and publish cooperatively knowledge of 
folk-songs, folk-danees and lore recalled 
by older inhabitants and to encourage wide 
use of this material for study and recre- 
ation. 

Before the days of the conference grad- 
uate instruction and the promotion of re- 
search in the city were at a minimum. A 
committee, studying the situation, did not 
spare its criticism, and partly on account 
of its report the condition is now changed. 
Western Reserve University has established 
a Graduate School with a faculty number- 
ing ninety-six and a steadily increasing 
enrolment. Here again cooperation has 
entered. Many faculty members are 
drawn from other schools in the university. 
Graduate students are allowed to coordi- 
nate their research with work in other of 
the university’s professional schools, such 
as the School of Law and the School of 
Medicine. 

Such is the conference—a_ strange, 
complex machine, not always strictly ef- 
ficient according to business standards but 
usually lumbering along toward some defi- 


committee 
and 
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nite, recognizable end. Many Cleveland- 
ers, though they have profited from it, 
know little of its history or its aeccomplish- 
ments. 
ganization for cooperation should. 
Sometimes it has failed of its attempted 
ends. Not all its committees have brought 
in reports, not all its reports have been 


It has worked quietly as any or- 


acted upon and not all its talk in meeting 
has been to the point. But it has wrought 
changes in the educational complexion of 
Cleveland, and it is sure to bring others in 
the future. 

Some of the results it fostered might 
perhaps have been obtained had it never 
Yet enough solid accomplishment 


existed. 
peculiarly its own remains for honor. It 


is unique. Those who have taken part in 
it believe that the conference is at its best 
a worthy, invigorating movement and at 
its worst at least an interesting experiment. 

What new direction its work is to take 
is not definitely agreed upon. Perhaps the 
greatest project facing it is economic. A 
glance at the personnel of the boards of 
trustees of the nineteen institutions in the 
conference will reveal a significant fact: 
members of one board are in many cases 
also members of other boards. This makes 
for much of the city’s education a sort of 
loosely constructed interlocking directorate. 

These board members are already aware 
of a duplication of effort. They are be- 
ginning to wonder if it is not wasteful to 
run separate fund campaigns for separate 
organizations. Already groups of two and 
three institutions have joined successfully 
to bring to Cleveland educational experts 
commanding the best salaries. 

These are straws showing which way the 
wind blows. It would hardly be surpris- 
ing if at some future date the conference 
drew up a combined budget for its member 
organizations or, providing those few or- 
ganizations yet outside wish to come in, for 
the whole of the city’s education. 
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THE PROFESSOR AND THE SIDE-SHOWS 


By Dr. CLARA F. McINTYRE 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 


Mucu has been said about the extracur- 
ricular activities of college students, their 
preoccupation with social trivialities, the 
fact that, to use President Wilson’s apt 
phrase, ‘‘the side-shows have crowded out 
the It is a problem that 
deserves consideration and so far, appar- 
But there is another 


, 


main circus.’ 


ently, defies solution. 
problem which, though it has provoked 
less concern to 


discussion, causes 


This is the multipli- 


some 
administrative heads. 
cation of activities for the college professor. 

Occasionally an academie voice is raised 
in helpless protest. Some professor, bend- 
ing under his load, calls attention to the in- 
consistency that with one breath demands 
research and publication as exeuse for pro- 
motion while with the next breath it dic- 
turn and 
But 


attention, even if momentarily won, is hard 


tates duties which research 


publication into idealistic dreams. 
to keep. For the most part it is only his 
colleagues who lend a sympathetic ear, and 
their sympathy fails to relieve the situa- 
tion. He—and they 
chinks between 


go on filling up the 
and the 
nings, which should give time for relaxa- 


recitations, eve- 
tion and general development, with meet- 
ings and more meetings. 

What do we meet about? What do we 
not meet about? The modern university is 
run very largely by committees, and these 
committees cover a wide and varied field. 
Some of them have a purely academic func- 
committees to consider 
These consume 


tion. There are 
changes in the curriculum. 
a vast amount of time because often, when 
the changes are presented to the faculty or 
the president, they have to be considered 
again. There are committees to advise the 
president on matters of appointment, pro- 


dismissal. All this seems to 


motion or 
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point to developing democracy in our edu- 
cational institutions. It does point that 
way, and it does to some extent mean such 
development. But in too many cases it 
simply provides the president with a con- 
venient method of ‘‘passing the buck.’’ It 
still remains difficult for any group of fac- 
ulty members to assert their judgment 
against the expressed wish of their superior 
officer. The result is that many hours are 
spent in deliberation which might just as 
well be given to other pursuits. The only 
consolation for members of the faculty 
thus engaged is that they may be serving 
as stepping-stones to higher things. In 
some institutions, already, the president is 
really delegating a certain amount of 
authority to his faculty. In others, faith- 
ful practice in going through the motions 
may in time turn pretense into actuality. 
But the time spent in academic labors 
has at least some educational justification. 
What can be said of the other duties—as 
sponsors of student organizations, as sup- 
porters of student athletics, as managers of 
In the old days student 
and _self- 


student finance? 
were 
supported. In these days, it seems, when 
they are not given academic credit they 
must be given academic supervision. Dra- 
maties and debating, formerly healthy and 


activities self-governed 


spontaneous expressions of student inter- 
est, have been made into ‘‘courses’’; physi- 
eal education, once required without credit 
and including games that were played for 
fun, has become a curriculum in itself. 
But all these have innumerable offshoots. 
We have dramatic societies, literary socie- 
ties, athletic societies, even organizations of 
‘*boosters’’—and all these seem to require 
faculty aid. 

We could consider the question whether 
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the college students of to-day have less 
initiative than those of yesterday, but that 
is food for other reflection. What concerns 
us at present is the effect upon the person 
who. we assume, has chosen to be a teacher 
beeause he likes to teach. 

The average executive, starting out to fill 


up his faculty, is not concerned only—one 


might almost say mainly—with a candi- 
date’s teaching ability. The questions he 
asks would have sounded strange to an old- 
head. Is he a_ good 
mixer ? make an effective 
menecement speech? Does he 
peculiarities which would interfere with 
popularity in the community and in the 
It sometimes seems that his 


fashioned college 


Can he com- 


have any 


classroom ? 
possession of knowledge and his ability to 
impart it are his least important qualifica- 
tions. The executive would say, I presume, 
that he takes these primary things for 
granted, the others must be added thereto. 
But, assuming that the teacher possesses 
the ability to teach, is he given a fair 
chance to display it? 

It might be interesting to take a typical 
week for some prominent faculty member 
whose efficiency on committees has received 
the dubious reward of more committees. 
On Monday from four to six, or perhaps 
later, he sits with one of these various 
groups that claim his services. It may be 
the ‘‘tournament committee,’ 
regular meetings for months before the 


: has 


which 
annual invasion of high-school basketball 
players, debaters and elocutionists which is 
known as high-school week. This is sup- 
posed to be a student-getting activity, and 
most of the faculty use not only consider- 
able time beforehand but what is euphemis- 
tically termed spring vacation to foster it. 
The committee may be that of student wel- 
fare. This is somewhat vague as to its 
functions through the year, but carries the 
main burden of that comparatively recent 
development, freshman week. It may be 
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the social committee, which meets with the 
dean of women to back up her decisions on 
the social calendar and disputed questions 
of social usage. 

Our faculty member perhaps has Mon- 
day evening free, unless perchance he is a 
member of a social fraternity and is called 
in by the 
Tuesday, if it is the first of the month, 
This 


All eollege professors 


active chapter for counsel. 


comes faculty meeting. probably 
needs no comment. 
know that some faculty meetings have pur- 
pose and value, some do not. Our friend 
goes home to a hasty dinner, and back to a 
meeting of the society connected with his 
department, be it engineering club, educa- 
tion fraternity, cercle francais, or what 
not. He is, perhaps, a faculty member of 
the student council. 

Wednesday evening 
late hour—with that. 


in one or two minor committee meetings on 


In that case he spends 
sometimes to a very 
He has probably run 


Wednesday afternoon. 

On Thursday afternoon he attends a 
department meeting. If he happens to be 
head of the department, he spends the time 
in tactfully getting his way; if he is not, he 
rather restlessly listens to other people’s 
problems, thinking of the many things he 
might be doing. Thursday evening he first 
attends a meeting of the Association of 
University Professors, which kindly limits 
itself to an hour; then he visits another 
society—this time a writing group, which 
would be interesting and worth while if 
any of the members really had time to 
write anything. Friday evening he and 
his wife are asked to chaperone a student 
dance. If he is young, he gets some enjoy- 
ment out of it; if he is older, he feels it his 
duty to ‘‘keep in touch with the students.’’ 
On Saturday afternoon or evening there 
may be a football game or a_ basketball 
game, according to season. Unless our pro 


has reached an assured position 


which justifies independence of action, he 


fessor 








: 
5 
’ 
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is apt to feel that, whether athletically in- 
clined or not, he should ‘‘support the 
activities of the school.’’ Sunday is a day 
of rest, unless several of the college organi- 
zations are having teas and his wife pries 
him out to do his social duty, or unless 
some one organization suddenly rises to a 
sense of its own social duty—and approach- 
ing examinations—and asks him to dinner. 

This may seem padded, but I can assure 
any skeptic that many a week is as full, or 
more so. And most of these activities one 
can not, without criticism, deliberately de- 
cline. Add to this the fact that in our 
smaller universities a full-time schedule 
implies from eleven or twelve to seventeen 
teaching hours a week, and that in many 
cases, since clerical relief is searce, these 
teaching hours carry with them an over- 
whelming number of papers, and one 
hardly needs to suggest that not much time 
remains for research or general reading. 

Just as this multiplication of activities 
forces the student to give a hasty glance to 
his lesson instead of the careful prepara- 
tion it deserves, so it drives the professor 
to meet his class after skimming his notes 
of a year before. He has meant to revise 
them, but he has not had time. The conse- 
quence is that, instead of growing in grasp 
of his subject, he shrinks a little, for each 
year in the wear and tear of scattered in- 
terests some particle of his enthusiasm is 
lost. 

And the situation is worse for the pro- 
fessor than for the student. The student 
has, after all, only four years of these dis- 
tractions. It is true that the habit of four 
years is hard to break. But at least four 
years is better than forty! The college 
professor goes through this round of 
activities with one college generation after 
another. The more successful he proves 
himself in these contacts, the more the 
adminisiration relies upon him for them, 
and he is much more likely to be advanced 
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to executive positions, with corresponding 
increases in salary, than his colleague 
whose main interest is in scholarship. 

Perhaps the worst feature of this activ- 
ity-ridden life is that we come to like it— 
at least to be unhappy without it. When 
we are rushing from one meeting to an- 
other, consulting the memorandum pad to 
see where we are due next, we have a com- 
fortable sense that our existence is justi- 
fied. We think we are being of real value 
to the students as counselors and guides; 
we shut our eyes to the obvious fact that 
they are using us to do their work for them 
When, by some rare chance, we sit down at 
home with a book, we feel uneasily that 
something is wrong, that we ought to be 
getting up and going to something. Our 
littered desks give us the satisfied con- 
sciousness of being harassed executives. 
We are fond of saying self-righteously, ‘*] 
haven’t had a day of real vacation this 
year.’’ 

Where are we going? Have we gone 
already so far and so fast that we can not 
eall a halt? Much, of course, lies within 
the power of the college president. He can 
at least, if he wishes, try to shift the em- 
phasis toward scholarship. He can see that 
wide learning and inspiring teaching are 
rewarded as generously as the ability to 
organize a boosters’ club or handle football! 
finance. Too often at present, when some 
one has done only what he has, supposedly, 
been hired to do, the executive says dubi- 
ously, ‘‘I question whether he is the sort of 
personality we want to keep permanently.’’ 

And those of us who, together with our 
students, are whirling about in the squirre! 
eage of college activity—is there anything 
we can do? We can perhaps try, by pre- 
cept and example, to urge a sense of pro- 
portion. It is not all vicious, this extra- 
curricular round; faculty and students 
share college life, I believe, in a way that 
used to be unknown. It is for us to insist 
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upon sharing our intellectual interests as 
well, to discourage further multiplicity of 
organization, to develop student initiative. 
Above all, it is our right and our duty to 
keep a little of our time and energy for the 
profession we are supposed to be practic- 

Those of us who grew up on ‘‘The Peter- 
kin Papers’’ remember the painful occasion 
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when the Peterkins assembled a collection 
of foreigners in the hope of learning the 
languages and found themselves with no 
way of making known their desire. It 
would be an ironical development of mod- 
ern educational efficiency if we should 
reach the point where neither students nor 
faculty realized that the teachers were ex- 
pected to teach. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHURCH SCHOOLS IN CHINA 


Tue Shanghai correspondent of the New 
York Times writes that permanent abandon- 
ment of all the mission school activities of the 
\ngliean Christian Church in China, and even 
the wrecking of school buildings, is announced 

sishop William C. White, Anglican bishop 
of Honan Provinee, the seat of whose diocese 
is in the eity of Kaifeng. 

Bishop White, in an open letter to one of the 
English-language newspapers in Shanghai, de- 
clares that while he is “utterly opposed to doing 
anything that might be construed as opposition 
to the government, or as showing spite toward 
the authorities, the new regulations being en- 
forced by Nanking make it impossible longer to 
operate mission schools.” 

Money for the building and support of these 
schools, he says, was intended to give to the 
Chinese “a thorough general education in a 
Christian environment.” Since Nanking’s anti- 
religious mandates make this impossible, “to use 
buildings and grants for solely education work 
would be a breach of faith, without a direct 
mandate from the donors.” 

As to the wrecking of buildings, Bishop 
White says: 

Feeling as we do that for years to come the 
Christian Chureh in the interior of China will have 
little or no opportunity to carry on educational 
work in a Christian way, our immediate problem 
was the disposal of the school buildings. Lying 
empty, they are a heavy liability in the matter of 
repairs, maintenance and general depreciation. 
They are a nuisance, in that it is almost impossible 
to prevent their occupation by the military or 
government bureaus. Nanking’s regulation that 
all property not actually needed by a mission 





should be taken over by the government hangs over 
our heads. 


On account of this situation, Bishop White 
explains, one of the main buildings of the St. 
Andrew’s Boys Middle School, at Kaifeng, has 
already been razed and the materials used to 
build a synod house to be used as an adminis- 
trative building for the diocese of Honan. 

The Eastern Honan Boys Middle School, at 
Kweiteh, damaged by shell fire, is to be torn 
down. The materials will be used to erect a 
chureh and additions to St. Paul’s Hospital. 

A third educational building at Kaifeng, now 
occupied by Chinese soldiers, will be torn down 
as soon as possible and the materials used for 
some other structure useful for church as dis- 
tinct from educational activities. 

All over China to-day mission schools, built 
with funds sent from America or Europe, are 
faced with closing and demolition or with being 
converted to other uses. This means that more 
than 250,000 Chinese pupils and students will 
lose their chances of obtaining an education, for 
under present conditions of civil war and com- 
munism the government can not spend money 
for schools to replace the mission institutions 
which they are forcing to suspend activities. 


A CHILDREN’S GALLERY IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

PLANS have been made to establish a special 
children’s gallery at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, and the nucleus of the collection, 
according to the London Times, will be on view 
before the end of the year. The general aim of 
the gallery is to illustrate as simply as possible 
the development of applied science and its in- 
fluence upon material and social progress, and it 
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will thus provide a general elementary intro- 
duction to the museum collections. Various 
branches of science can be coordinated here in a 
way which has been geographically impossible 
in the main collections dispersed through a 
large and many-floored building. Somewhat 
different systems of classification are, more- 
over, required by the child and the technical stu- 
dent, and the exhibits chosen for this gallery 
will be related as definitely as possible to the 
child’s every-day experience or to his knowledge 
of the manners of a period. 

Upon the application of these principles there 
has been consultation for some months between 
the Board of Education and the director of the 
museum, Sir Henry Lyons, and his officers, and 
certain details remain still to be settled. It has 
been agreed that models of figures and animals 
will be of great value in a high proportion of 
the working exhibits, and that bright coloring 
and strong lighting have for children more than 
decorative importance. Subjects are to be 
treated historically by periods, rather than by 
emphasizing important but isolated inventions 
and achievements, and a series of large intro- 
ductory panoramas has been tentatively planned, 
which will illustrate the general state of physi- 
eal science at stages in the history of the world. 
These groups will be upon a slightly larger seale 
than the dioramas of the Imperial Institute, and 
a fairly wide range of activities will be repre- 
sented in each. Thus early civilization will be 
illustrated (in one instance) by a scene on the 
banks of the Nile, with the building, water-rais- 
ing, irrigation and agriculture of the Ancient 
Egyptians in progress side by side. Ancient 
Rome, medieval handicrafts, and modern mass- 
production are among other subjects which may 
eventually receive similar treatment. 

These panoramas are among the more ambi- 
tious portions of the scheme, and it is not pro- 
posed to put them in hand at once. The main 
exhibits in the Children’s Gallery will consist of 
models made to illustrate particular processes, 
and these are already under construction. To 
demonstrate, for example, the conversion of en- 
ergy a series of models is being arranged in the 
following order. A man raising water by means 
of an Archimedean serew (as is still done in 
Egypt) illustrates the transference of muscular 
energy from a human generator. A camel work- 
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ing a chain of pots by means of a revolving pole 
(as in Moroeco) shows a similar transference 
from the muscles of a beast. Water-power jis 
harnessed to a mill by an early English under- 
shot water-wheel. Wind-power is converted 
through a model “Post” windmill copied from 
the early example still standing at Bourn, in 
Cambridgeshire. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

Mr. Cari A. Jessen, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, in an interview with a representative of 
the U. S. Daily, stated that in 1926 there were 
21,700 publie high schools in the country, rep- 
resenting then an increase of 5,400 since 19138. 
The inerease has continued, but has been aceom- 
panied by a reorganization of the system. Over 
3,600 of the old four-year high schools were 
reorganized between 1924 and 1926. Statistics 
are not available on the changes in the last 
three years, but it is well known that they have 
gone forward as rapidly. 

Among the different types of reorganized 
schools, the junior-senior organization is of 
greatest frequency. The number of segregated 
junior and senior schools and of undivided 
schools is increasing at a much more rapid 
rate. There is a tendency to have separate 
plants for the different type of school. 

The reorganized schools are of various types. 
This is not surprising when one remembers that 
the movement has been rapid and without any 
attempt at standardization, nationally or region- 
ally. 

Although many states have announced uni- 
form plans, because of their flexibility varia- 
tions have resulted. Some of these have a 
seven-year elementary and four-year secondary 
system or an eight-year elementary and a four- 
year secondary system. 

Mr. Jessen pointed out that nearly 15 per 
cent. of the school systems in cities of 2,500 
population or more introduced junior high 
schools for the first time between 1927 and 
1929, and slightly more than 20 per cent. pre- 
vious to 1926. 

The changes in the organization of the educa- 
tional system have resulted from experiments in 
making instruction more in sequence without 
gaps and sudden innovations, and in setting up 
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a more scientific correlation of courses. The 
junior high school bridges a gap between the 
elementary school and the high school. 


THE MISSISSIPPI SUPREME COURT 
DECISION ON MARRIED 
STUDENTS 
A Mississippi school district ordinance bar- 
ring married persons otherwise eligible from 
attending the public school has been declared 
unreasonable and void by the Supreme Court of 
the state in the ease of McLeod vs. State. The 
suit was based on the ground that Wanda Dodge 
Meyers, a minor aged between fifteen and six- 
teen years, had been enrolled in the high school 
at Moss Point, but before the school year opened 
it was found that she was married and she was 
denied admittance under an ordinance of the 
trustees of the district barring married persons. 
The state brought suit through the district 
attorney of the county against McLeod and 
others as the school trustees to compel the young 
wife’s admittance. The lower court granted a 
writ of mandamus, from which the trustees ap- 
pealed to the highest court. Justice Anderson, 
writing for the latter tribunal, said: 


The question, therefore, is whether or not the 
ordinance in question is so unreasonable and unjust 
as to amount to an abuse of discretion in its adop- 
tion. The ordinance is based alone upon the 
ground that the admission of married children as 
pupils in the publie schools of Moss Point would 
be detrimental to the good government and use- 
fulness of the schools. It is argued that marriage 
emancipates a child from all parental control of 
its conduct, as well as such control by the school 
authorities; and that the marriage relation brings 
about views of life which should not be known 
to unmarried children; that a married child in the 
publie schools will make known to its associates 
in schools such views, which will therefore be detri- 
mental to the welfare of the school. 

We fail to appreciate the force of the argu- 
ment. Marriage is a domestic relation highly 
favored by the law. When the relation is entered 
into with correct motives, the effect on the hus- 
band and wife is refining and elevating, rather 
than demoralizing. Pupils associating in school 
with a child occupying such relation, it seems, 
would be benefited instead of harmed. And, fur- 
thermore, it is commendable in married persons 
of school age to desire to further pursue their 
education, and thereby become better fitted for the 
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duties of life. And they are as much subject to 
the rules of the school as unmarried pupils, and 
punishable to the same extent for a breach of 
such rules. 


A PROPOSED FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
OF HOME AND CHILD 

AccorpiInG to an Associated Press dispatch 
the formation of a Department of Home and 
Child in the President’s Cabinet, to coordinate 
education and child welfare activities, is pro- 
posed in a bill drafted by Representative Ruth 
Bryan Owen, of Florida, for introduction at 
the next session of the Congress. 

The new department, probably to be headed 
by a woman cabinet member, would, under the 
bill, promote and foster education, home and 
family life and child welfare. It would be 
authorized to conduct experiments and surveys 
in health hygiene, infancy and pre-natal care, 
education and training, neglect, dependency, de- 
linqueney, child labor, family housing and home 
economics. 

Asserting that governmental attention to 
home and child should be on a parity of dignity 
with agriculture, commerce and national de- 
fense, Mrs. Owen announced she would intro- 
duce the bill at the December session and would 
press for early legislative action. 

She stressed the need for amalgamating scat- 
tered governmental agencies dealing with educa- 
tion, the American home and its children. She 
pronounced the present the logical time for such 
a step, since the government is already engaged 
in far-seeing plans for consolidating federal 
activities. 

Mrs. Owen proposes the transfer to the new 
department of the following activities: 


The Office of Education in the Department of 
the Interior, except functions relating to Alaskan 
interests. 

The children’s bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 

Child health and home sanitation functions of 
the Public Health Service in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The National Training School for Boys and the 
National Training School for Girls from the De- 
partment of Justice and District of Columbia 
Welfare Board. 

Child education functions of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, an independent gov- 
ernmental agency. 
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The Bureau of Home Economics of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


Besides these specific transfers, the bill would 
empower the President at any time to add or 
transfer other governmental child-care fune- 


tions. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FUND OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 

THE division of publications of the National 
Education Association reports that the plans of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association to raise $1,000,000 
for educational research are now in effect. 
Ninety-eight subscription units of $250 each 
were offered as preliminary subseriptions to the 
million dollar campaign. No large gifts to this 
fund will be sought. No paid solicitors will be 
employed. Contributions will be made by school 
superintendents and friends of education who 
have no other motive than devotion to the publie 
welfare. While large gifts may be received if 
they are offered without conditions which will 
make them unacceptable, the committee reeom- 
mends that the fund be raised upon a demo- 
cratic, nationwide basis, as follows: 


Bequest insurance on basis of schedule specially 
prepared for the Committee on Financing Educa- 
tional Research of the Department of Superin- 
tendence by the Bequest Insurance Department of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. 

Contributions in cash. 

Legacies specified in their wills by friends of 
education. 

Life memberships in the Department of Super- 
intendence for those eligible to active membership 
upon the payment of a fee of $100, which may be 
made in ten equal annual payments. 


The movement for an educational research 
fund to be spent at the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence began at the Wash- 
ington convention in 1926 in a resolution that 
the research activities of the department should 
be adequately staffed and financially supported 
for larger service. In April, 1927, the executive 
committee of the department authorized the 
president to appoint a committee of five to 
devise ways and means for financing research in 
a permanent way. This committee, now com- 
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posed of Randall J. Condon, chairman, Frank 
W. Ballou, Lamont F. Hodge and Charles H. 
Judd, is receiving funds, after having made a 
careful study. 

The bequest insurance plan of subscription 
mentioned above was devised by this committee 
in accordance with the action of the department 
at the Atlantie City convention. Arrangements 
were made with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, whereby it will undertake in coopera 
tion with the members of the department to 
secure in the form of endowment insurance a 
substantial part of the million dollar research 
fund. 

Superintendents and others may take out a 
ten-year endowment policy with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society naming the Department 
of Superintendence as beneficiary. The policy 
may be written for any desired sum in units o! 
$250 each. At maturity or upon the death of 
the assured, the principal sum will be paid to 
the educational research fund. Annual pre 
miums vary according to the age of the assured. 
Detailed information may be received from the 
Department of Superintendence of the Nationa! 
Edueation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., or from the loca! 
agents of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Puans for the installation of President Rob- 
ert Gordon Sproul, of the University of Cali 
fornia, to take place on the morning of October 
22, have been announced by Professor W. Pop- 
per, chairman of the committee on arrange- 

ments. 

As a preliminary to the inaugural ceremony, 
the day preceding, October 21, will be devoted 
to the dedication of two new buildings on the 
Berkeley campus, and to the observance of the 
bimillennial of the birth of Virgil. A separate 
ceremony on the campus of the University of 
California at Los Angeles will be arranged dur- 
ing the week following the Berkeley inaugura- 
tion. 

The first building to be dedicated will be 
Giannini Hall, a $500,000 structure built by A. 
P. Giannini as a headquarters for the $1,500,000 
foundation in agricultural economies which he 
endowed last year. The ceremony will be held 
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on the afternoon of October 21. Two hours 
later another dedicatory ceremony will be held 
for the $400,000 E. V. Cowell Memorial Hos- 
President Sproul will preside at both 
ceremonies. The observance of the Virgil Bi- 
millennial will take place in the evening of the 
same day in the Greek Theater. 
will consist of a concert by the personnel of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, the ballet 
of Daphne and Chloe by Ravel, and commem- 


pital. 


The program 


orative addresses on Virgil. 

The gates of the Greek Theater will be opened 
at 9:30 A. M. on the morning of the inaugura- 
tion. Selections will be played by the Cali- 
fornia Orchestra under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Modeste Alloo, while the academic pro- 
cession is forming, probably at the base of the 
Campanile, and marching to the Greek Theater. 

Following the invocation, Regent Chester H. 
Rowell will give the introductory address. Then 
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there will be short addresses of greeting from 
representatives of delegates from other universi- 
ties, from the Berkeley faculty, the Los Angeles 
faculty, alumni and students. President Sproul 
will then deliver his inaugural address. In con- 
formance with past custom, honorary degrees 
will probably be conferred. 

At 1 P. M. there will be a luncheon for Presi- 
dent Sproul and delegates from other universi 
ties at the International House, and in the after- 
noon there will be a reception to delegates at 
the President’s House. 

On the day following the inauguration, the 
Association of American Universities will open 
its annual meeting on the Berkeley campus. 
Delegates throughout the 
United States, Canada and England will be in 


from universities 
attendance for the inauguration or for both the 
inauguration and the conference of the associa- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Grorce H. Perkins, dean of the 
college of arts and sciences of the University 
of Vermont, observed his eighty-sixth birthday 
on September 26. Dr. Perkins has been con- 
nected with the university for sixty-one years. 


In tribute to the late John Cotton Dana, for 
many years librarian of the Newark Public 
Library and director of the Newark Museum, of 
which he was the founder, the library has issued 
a memorial volume containing a brief biograph- 
ical estimate of Mr. Dana’s work and some of 
the great number of letters and editorial com- 
ments which his death occasioned. The volume 
has been issued in a limited edition, designed by 
D. B. Updike, and printed at the Merrymount 
As a frontispiece is reproduced a por- 
trait photograph of Mr. Dana taken during his 
late years. 


Press. 


ALANsON B. HovGuton, formerly ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, was elected president 
of the Academy of Political Science at a special 
meeting of the board of trustees on September 
25. He sueceeds Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
who retires after nineteen years of service, but 
who will remain as a member of the board of 
trustees. Dr. Roswell Cheney MeCrea, Hep- 
burn professor of economies at the Columbia 


University School of Business, was elected to 
the board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death in of Professor H. R. 
Professor McCrea 


Russia Seager. 


was also elected first vice- 
president. Jackson E. Reynolds, president of 
the First National Bank, New York City, was 
named chairman of the committee for the fiftieth 
annual meeting to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, on November 14, where there 
will be a 
operation. 


discussion of the Young plan in 

Tue honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
recently conferred by Northwestern University 
on Thomas J. MeCormack, director of the La- 
Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College and superin- 
tendent of the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School. Dr. Henry Crew, head of the depart- 
ment of physics at Northwestern University, 
made the presentation in the following words: 
“A great teacher who has realized and has met 
the needs of his entire community by devoting 
his efforts to the individual student; an aceom- 
plished linguist whose studies have resulted in a 
remarkable mastery of his mother tongue; a phi- 
losopher who has followed the advances of sci- 
ence, both social and physical, without for a 
moment losing sight of the fundamentals; a 
scholar of catholic tastes who has grasped the 
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large problems of life, but without superficial- 
ity; an enemy of chauvinism and a strong advo- 


cate of fairmindedness among nations.” 


Dr. James C. Kinarp has been installed as 
president of Newberry College, South Carolina, 
to succeed Dr. S. J. Derrick, who resigned sev- 


eral months ago. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Cuarues F. Dapp has resigned 
as president of the Wagner Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, New York. 


cepting the resignation stated that they did so 


The trustees in ac- 


with regret. 


Dr. CLARENCE Howe Tuurser, formerly ex- 


ecutive secretary, professor of education and 
director of the summer school at the University 
of Buffalo, has taken up his work as dean of the 
faculty and director of the educational program 


Dr. Earl R. 


formerly of the faculty at the University of 


at Colgate University. Daniels, 
Buffalo, has become associate professor of En- 


glish literature at Colgate University. 


Ar the New York State Teachers College at 
Buffalo, Chester A. Pugsley, formerly in admini- 
strative work in Pasadena, California, sueceeds 
as professor of elementary school administration 
Mr. Worth MeClure, who has returned to Seat- 
tle, Washington, as superintendent of schools. 
Dr. John M. Thurber, of the University of Iowa, 
has been appointed professor of English. He 
sueceeds Dr. Earl Daniels, who has gone to Col- 
gate University as associate professor of En- 
Dr. Martha May 


merly had charge of the courses in psychology, 


glish. Reynolds, who for- 
has become assistant principal of Parker Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Jonn Bariure, of the Divinity 
School of Emmanuel College, Toronto, formerly 
of the Auburn Presbyterian Seminary, was in- 
professor of systematic 
The 


installation took place in connection with the 


stalled as Roosevelt 


theology in Union Theological Seminary. 


opening of the ninety-fifth year of the seminary. 
Dr. Baillie sueceeds the Rev. William Adams 
Brown, who last spring, after teaching in the 
seminary thirty-eight years, at his own request, 
received an appointment especially created for 


him, that of professor of applied theology. 
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At Dartmouth College, Dr. Thomas P. Brock- 
way becomes professor of history; Irving Ben- 
der and Theodore Karwoski, professors of psy- 
chology, and Charles R. Bagley, professor of 


Romance languages. 


AmonG visiting professors from abroad at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for the 
academic year 1930-31 are: Dr. Samuel Angus, 
College, 
University of Sydney, New South Wales; Dr. 
Thomas E. 


University of Porto Rico, visiting professor of 


professor of theology, St. Andrews 


Benner, formerly chancellor of the 


college administration; Dr. William Boyd, lee 
turer in education in the University of Glasgow; 
Professor William W. McClelland, professor of 
education and direetor of studies, St. Andrews 


University, Scotland. 


VisiTtInG professors at Harvard University 
this year will include: Arthur Mayger Hind, of 
the British Museum, to oecupy the Charles Eliot 
Norton chair of poetry; Oliver Elton, emeritus 
professor at the University of Liverpool, visit- 
ing lecturer on English; Ivor Armstrong Rich- 
ards, fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
England, visiting lecturer on English for the 
second half year; Adolph Goldschmidt, pro 
the Berlin, 
Francke professor of German art and culture 


fessor at University of Kuno 
during the first half year; Josef Alois Schum 
peter, professor of political economy in the 
University of Bonn, lecturer on economics; 
Karl Menger, associate professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, lecturer on mathematics; 
Halvdan Koht, professor in the University of 
Oslo, Norway, lecturer in history during the 
first half Andre 


professor of architecture; 


Leeonte, of France, 
Edmond Koachim 


Vermeil, professor of German literature at the 


year; 


University of Strasbourg, exchange professor 
from Franee; Jan Arnoldus Schouten, professor 
in the Technische Hoogeschool, Delft, Holland, 
lecturer on mathematics, and Phillip de Vargas, 
professor of history at Yenching University, 
lecturer on Chinese for the second half year. 


Mr. W. R. Davies, who has been principal 
assistant secretary to the British Board of Edu- 
eation in charge of the work relating to tech- 
nical and continuation schools, retired recently. 
He is sueceeded by Mr. W. C. Eaton, principal! 
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assistant secretary. The president of the board 
has promoted Mr. A. P. Oppé to be a principal 
assistant secretary. Mr. Oppé will be respon- 
sible for the general supervision of all matters 
relating to the supply, training and recognition 
f teachers. 


Dr. ArtHuR M. YounG has been appointed 
rofessor of Latin and Greek at the University 
of Akron, Ohio. 


Dr. Ropert P. Carro., associate professor 
of edueation at Teachers College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will be placed in nomination as a can- 
didate of the “Law Preservation Party” for 
covernor of the State of New York. 


Tue Rev. Joun Crocker has been appointed 
student chaplain for Episcopalians at Prince- 
ton University. Mr. Crocker is a graduate of 
Harvard, Oxford and the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary at Cambridge. 

SeNorita Maria Teresa Cuavez, librarian of 
the Cervantes Library in Mexico City, has re- 
ceived a fellowship from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace through the Amer- 
ican Library Association, for a year’s study in 
an American library school. 


Dean Virainra GILDERSLEEVE, of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, returned on Sep- 
tember 20 from Europe, where she has been on 
sabbatical leave. 


Dr. Jacop Goutp ScuurMAN, president of 
Cornell University from 1892 to 1920 and re- 
cently ambassador to Germany, gave an address 
as a special lecturer on the Messenger Founda- 
tion at the university on October 3, on “Strese- 
mann and the Germany of To-day.” 


Proressor CARTER ALEXANDER, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has completed a 
financial survey for the school system of Green- 
wich, Connecticut. The survey was used as a 
teaching project for one of the summer courses 
at Teachers College. 


THEODORE DE Leo pe Laguna, professor of 
English at Bryn Mawr College, died on Sep- 
tember 23 at the age of fifty-five years. He is 
survived by Mrs. Laguna, who is professor of 
philosophy at Bryn Mawr. 


Epwarp Wiiiiam Face, for forty years a 
teacher at the State Normal School in Potsdam, 
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New York, died on September 12 at the age of 
seventy-nine years. 


GrorGe B. Conno.y, formerly teacher of eco 
nomics at Boston University, died on September 
14 at the age of thirty-five years. At the time 
of his death he was on the faculty of the New 
Haven High School. 


THE Dr. John A. 
Ceconi, medical director of the Boston public 


death is announced of 


schools. 


Tue Rev. Dr. W. A. Spooner, for twenty-one 
years warden of New College, Oxford, died on 
September 9 at the age of eighty-six years. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that 
William Jennings Bryan University at Dayton, 
Tennessee, was formally opened on September 
18, with Dr. George E. Guille, a Bible teacher, 
as its president. Classes for freshmen only will 
be conducted, the plan being to add courses 
gradually until the university is a four-year 
institution. Until the administration building, 
which is being erected at a cost of $400,000, is 
completed, classes will be held in the Rhea 
County High School Building. Nearly $1,000,- 
000 has been subscribed for the university, 
which has acquired a site of eighty-one acres. 


THE Progressive Education Association and 
the New Edueation Fellowship of Europe have 
affiliated for the purposes of making available 
the resources of both organizations in spreading 
knowledge of educational advancement. 


TueE biennial Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf is being held at Colorado Springs from 
September 29 to October 3. 


A NATIONAL congress of parents and teachers 
is scheduled as a feature of the American Coun 
try Life Conference at the University ef Wis 
consin, from October 7 to 10. The 
will include the following features: “The Par 
ent-Teacher Association as a channel for Home 
and Schoql Improvement, and the Development 
of Community Activities,” Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
chairman, Rural Life Committee National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers; “The Parent 


program 


Teacher Association and the School,” Super 
intendent R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Kenosha County, 
Wisconsin; “The Parent-Teacher Association 


and the Home,” Mrs. Roy Murdock, state 
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rural chairman, Bristol; “The Parent-Teacher 
Association and the Community,” Mrs. J. R. 
Fruit, Waukesha; “The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and Rural School Improvement,” Wil- 
liam MeKinley Robinson, National Congress 
Rural Life Committee, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
“The Place of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in Improving Standards of Living in Rural 
Communities,” Mrs. E. Quamme, former Minne- 
sota state president, St. Paul, and Nat. T. 
Frame, National Rural Life Committee, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

Turee American universities—Columbia, Cali- 
fornia and Chicago—were honored on Septem- 
ber 20 by the Veterans of the Allied Armies of 
the World War for “distinguished accomplish- 
ment in the cause of peace.” The presentation 
of the medals was made before the assembled 
delegates to the congress. Mr. Julius Klein, 
assistant secretary of commerce, represented the 
University of California, Dr. Noel T. Dowling, 
professor of law, represented Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Professor William E. Dodd, chairman 
of the department of history, accepted the medal 
for the University of Chicago. 

Vorers at the Massachusetts state election in 
November will pass on an initiative petition 
calling for the establishment of the University 
of Massachusetts at which free education will 
be provided. 

Two thirds of the residue of the estate of 
$731,000 left by Professor Horatio M. Reynolds, 
for thirty-eight years a member of the faculty 
of Yale University, will go to the university on 
the death of Mrs. Reynolds. 

A NEW campus site of one hundred and forty 
acres has been presented to Bennington College, 
Vermont, by Mrs. Frederick B. Jennings, of 
New York City. The site is said to be the equal 
of any college campus in New England for the 
beauty of the natural surroundings. 


Worp comes from the treasurer's office of 
Mount Holyoke College that donations to the 
college amounting to $34,000, including a gift 
of $16,000 from a single donor, were received 
by the college during the summer months. Of 
the $34,000 donated, $22,000 will go toward per- 
manent funds and $12,000 for special purpose 


funds. 
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A new four-story building for the depart 
ment of university health at Yale University 
was opened at the beginning of the college 
year. The building contains departments for 
the treatment of the eye, ear, nose and throat: 
two surgical and three medical treatment rooms, 
and waiting rooms. On the third floor there is 
a five-room suite for the health examination ot 
undergraduates which the department makes 
every year. A separate suite of three rooms 
houses the equipment for the work in dental 
hygiene, and there is another suite of three 
rooms where examinations in mental hygiene 
will be made. The building also contains an 
X-ray suite, including fluoroscopic and dark 
rooms, and a physical therapy suite, with com- 
plete apparatus for light and heat treatment. 


THE corporation of the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, at its semi-annual meeting, in- 
creased the annual tuition by $50, making the 
fee $300 annually. The announcement called 
attention to the fact that it cost the school an 
average of $521 to educate its students last 
year, the difference coming out of endowment 
funds. The increase will take effect with the 
class entering in 1932. It was voted relue- 
tantly, and only as a necessary procedure if 
the institute is to continue to hold a leading 
position among the engineering colleges of the 
country. 


AppLicaTions for supervisor of home demon- 
stration work must be on file with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., 
not later than October 29. The entrance salary 
is $4,600 a year. This examination is to [fill 
vacancies in the Indian Service, Department of 
the Interior. Competitors will not be required 
to report for examination at any place, but will 
be rated on their education, experience and fit- 
ness. The duties are, under general supervision, 
to aid and supervise home demonstration agents 
in the Indian Service at large in methods of 
organizing and developing extension and indus 
trial work in home economics, and to act as 
liaison officer between the federal and state ex- 
tension forces in matters relating to extension 
work in home economies. Applicants must have 
been graduated with a bachelor’s degree in home 
economics from a college or university of recog- 
nized standing and have completed one year of 
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graduate work in education, including courses 
in child welfare, parental education, sociology 
and psychology. Applicants must also have had 
at least five years of certain additional specified 


experience or education. 


Tue British Colonial Office announces the 
formation of the Hong-kong Society for the 
Protection of Children. The inaugural meet- 
ing was held on January 21 last. The society 
aims at the protection of children and young 
persons by preventing, removing or mitigating 
any injustice done to them; the safeguarding 
of their morals and the avoidance of any un- 
necessary suffering or injury to health, and 
generally the protection of the interests of 
children. The society further intends to take 
steps for the enforcement of any existing law 
for the protection of children or in their inter- 
ests; to advocate and promote any amendment 
of any law which may be desirable in the cause; 
to edueate the publie generally in the interests 
of the welfare of the young, and to maintain 
an institution for the above objects. The move- 
ment has the support of the most prominent 
members of the Chinese community. Last De- 
cember an ordinance was passed by the Hong- 
kong Legislature to meet the Colonial Office 
requirements for the suppression of the evils 
arising from the Mui-tsai system, which is that 
of the adoption or sale of Chinese girls between 
the ages of four and fourteen as domestic 
servants. The system itself is to be brought 
to an end as soon as practicable. 
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Nature reports that state grants to universi 
ties in Great Britain are to be increased by 
£250,000 a year. For five years they have 
stood at £1,550,000, to which figure Sir Austen 
Chamberlain raised them in 1925. When the 
universities presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last November, through a deputation 
introduced by Lord Cecil, the case for a further 
increase, they asked also for capital grants for 
buildings. Mr. Snowden recognized “the great 
and increasing extent to which they are serving 
the social and industrial progress of the people” 
and that “it is quite reasonable that the state 
should contribute in substantial measure to the 
eost of maintaining our universities and col- 
leges as active centers of education and re- 
search, and few, if any, items of public expen- 
diture can be of clearer national value,” but he 
holds that there is comparatively little weight 
in the arguments for capital grants. The most 
cogent argument for increased assistance is 
based on the increased expensiveness, due to the 
progress of science, of the plant and staff req 
uisite for maintaining the high standard of 
efficiency in instruction and research which is 
indispensable for national well-being in the face 
of the economic competition of other nations in 
the world of commerce. For the provision of 
new plants Mr. Snowden thinks that “the fine 
record of benefactions received by the univer 
sities during the last four or five years encour- 
ages the hope that during the coming quinquen 
nium private generosity may again prove not 
unequal to the task.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE NEED FOR THE STUDY OF COM- 
PARATIVE EDUCATION 

Two recent incidents have brought quite 
vividly to my mind the provincialism which 
seems to characterize a considerable proportion 
of American educators. The first took place at 
the Atlantie City meeting. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of American educators made a lunch- 
eon address in which he dealt with the history, 
present status and probable future development 
in this country of the professional study of edu- 
cation. In the course of this address he stressed 
the importance of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, but the only function which 





he assigned it was that of diffusing among other 
peoples the ideas and achievements of American 
education. Judging both by what he said and 
by his easy matter-of-fact way of saying it, this 
famous educator is quite innocent of any idea 
that we might profitably learn from the educa- 
tional experience of other countries as well as 
they from ours. Incidentally, this opinion of 
his attitude toward foreign education is con- 
firmed by an acquaintance with his books. 

The other incident took place during the sum- 
mer session of one of our larger universities. 
A former member of the education faculty, who 
now occupies a high administrative position in 
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another state, returned to his old campus as 
visiting professor. While on the regular staff 
of this university he had had serious doubts as 
to the advisability and value of a course offered 
on the administration of foreign school systems. 
When he returned for the summer, he found 
that this was one of the courses which he was 
scheduled to give. There is, I think, some doubt 
whether he was sufficiently conversant with the 
field to give such a course well. But the course 
was not given in vain; whatever it may or may 
not have done for the students, it evidently con- 
tributed materially to the education of the pro- 
fessor. Before the end of the term, he told one 
of the members of the permanent staff that 
whatever changes might be made in the offerings 
of the institution this course ought by all means 
to be retained. He had become convinced of its 
value by studying the field directly with his 
students. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest needs 
in American education to-day is to break down 
the all too prevalent ignorance of foreign edu- 
sational theory and practice. It is not that we 
can copy from them directly. An educational 
system grows out of and forms an integral part 
of the social situation and can seldom be directly 
transplanted. It is rather that a serious study 
of foreign education should enlarge our horizon, 
throw new light on our problems, break down 
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our prejudices and so tend to give us a mor 
detached, objective view of the facts of the 
here and now. In other words, it should per- 
form for the educator a function analogous to 
that performed for the clergyman by a study 
of comparative religion. 

It is hardly too much to say that educationally 
many of us are in a position analogous to that 
of the ignorant fundamentalist who measures 
the worth of any religious belief or practice by 
the degree in which it resembles his own. He is 
quite willing to contribute liberally to convert 
and civilize the heathen Chinese, but would b 
horrified at the suggestion that the Chinese have 
developed one of the great human cultures, and 
that in some respects, at least, it compares very 
favorably indeed with our own. 

It is very difficult to define satisfactorily the 
educated man. But certainly one of the char 
acteristics of such a man is that he rises above 
the superstitious reverence for his own ways 
of doing things, which is characteristic of the 
savage or the ignoramus. It would certainly 
seem to be incumbent upon professed educators 
to qualify as educated people, at least with re 
spect to their professional activities. There 
ought to be no place in our educational think- 
ing for 100 per cent. Americanism. 

R. H. ECKELBERRY 

Onto STaTeE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ORGANIZATION OF STUDENTS AND 
ALUMNI OF OSLO UNIVERSITY 

Most of us who are accustomed to quite a 
sharp distinction between students’ associations 
and alumni associations of our universities will 
find the above proposition rather unique. It is 
nevertheless an accomplished fact in the Univer- 
sity of Norway, and it dates back to the found- 
ing of the university more than a century and 
a quarter ago. The name of this unique organi- 
zation is the Studentersamfund (literally, the 
Students’ Association). The first seventeen 
students matriculated at the university consti- 
tute its charter members. At first it was mainly 
a social or literary club, but it began early to 
play an important role in the public life of 
Norway. In 1820, seven years after its organi- 


zation, the Studentersamfund extended its mem- 
bership to gymnasium graduates who matricu- 
lated or registered at the university... These 
gymnasium graduates represent the finished 
product of the Norwegian six-year system of 
secondary education, and both as to quality ot 
training and accomplishment they are in most 
points fully equal to American college students 
of junior rank or standing, their average norma! 
age being twenty years. 


1It is customary for all who successfully com- 
plete a gymnasium to matriculate at the university 
whether they are ready to attend there or not. 
This matriculation gives the individuals a definite 
social standing, that of akademisk borger (i.e., 
college citizen), that they otherwise would not 
have. This matriculation is further the formal 
initiation into the general society of academicians. 
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By admitting to membership all gymnasium 
craduates, the Studentersamfund very greatly 
inereased its membership roll, and as it included 
also the alumni and the professors of the uni- 
versity, it soon became a distinguished organiza- 
tion of academicians. 

There are several subject groups within this 
organization, such as the history club, mat! 
maties club, musical and art clubs, ete., some 
almost entirely separated, others more or less 
closely connected with the general organization 
i the Studentersamfund.? 

In order better to understand the extraordi- 
nary influence that the Norwegian Studenter- 
samfund has had upon the development of the 
nation during the past hundred years, several 
contributing factors need to be borne in mind. 

1. The selective process that operates in the 
aggregate of the student bedy of the university. 
[his process begins early, even in the public 
schools, and continues throughout the middle 
school and gymnasium. At the close of the 
latter there are still six or more years of train- 
ing ahead (university). Those who do under- 
take the “university way” are young people with 
a marked determination and excellent ability, 
for others drop off before reaching the univer- 
sity. Besides, many do not consider higher 
education a desirable undertaking except for 
those who show strong native ability and inter- 
est. Thus as a rule it is only the brainy and 
serious-minded students that undertake univer- 
sity training. 

2. The University of Norway is the recog- 
nized cultural center of the country. There all 
men of civil authority had their preparation. 
There the members of the legal profession and 
of the bench had their training. There the 
bishops and the clergy finished their preparation 
for such service. There, too, the medical men 
of the country received their training and initia- 
tion in the science of healing, and there the 
teachers and professors of secondary and higher 
education started their leadership in the differ- 
ent sciences and arts. The University of Nor- 

2 Fraternities, sororities, athletic teams and 
other organizations of similar type which consti- 
tute such a disproportional part of extracurricular 
activities in practically all American universities 
are hardly known at the University of Norway. 
This fact makes it possible for the students to 


concentrate their public efforts along the main 
channels of the Studentersamfund. 
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way has indeed had a magic hold upon the 
development of the country whose learned men 
of science and letters are guiding the progress 
and development of the nation. The close touch 
with universities of other countries gives to the 
University of Norway a cosmopolitan back- 
ground. In short, it is the fountainhead of the 
noblest in the attainment of the people of 
Norway. 

3. The process of development of democracy 
in a country like Norway with a strong aristo- 
cratic background is a constant challenge to 
serious discussion. The liberal and conservative 
groups clash almost on every hand, politically, 
socially and religiously. These struggles often 
have their start in the conclaves of the univer- 
sity groups or from the cathedras of the pro- 
fessors, or in the parliamentary enactments or 
judiciary decisions, or among the people them- 
selves. No matter where they start, they in- 
variably find a responsive hearing in the 
Studentersamfund. In its earlier days much of 
the diseussion dealt with the merits of men of 
letters like Wergeland and Welhaven. At a 
later period Bjérnson, Ibsen and Kielland fur- 
nished much of the controversial matter. The 
unprecedented volume of high-class literature 
produced in Norway during the last half of the 
nineteenth century furnished volumes of mate- 
rial for discussion, both at home and abroad. 
George Brandes, Denmark’s matchless literary 
critic, kept literary Scandinavia aglow for more 
than a generation with well-directed criticism 
on the works of her greatest authors. The 
students of the University of Norway kept in 
close touch with all such movements and freely 
gave their expression of pleasure or displeasure. 
Especially were the dramatic productions on the 
home scene an object of furious attack. It was 
not uncommon that concerted action was taken 
by groups of students while attending theater 
performances which they disapproved of. Their 
disapproval usually took the form of booing and 
hissing demonstrations. Such demonstrations 
were persisted in until the objectionable play or 
parts thereof were eliminated from the theater. 
These critical discussions are not confined to the 
assemblies of the Studentersamfund, but outside 
in groups and clubs as well. Men of science or 
letters, also from foreign countries, are invited 
to speak and diseuss problems of both national 
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and world movement. The publie press, re- 
ligious as well as political, comes in for its 
share of attention. Thus the platform of the 
Studentersamfund became a public forum whose 
influence frequently carried beyond national 
boundary lines. Especially is this true in refer- 
ence to Denmark and Sweden. Frequently gov- 
ernment officials are the target, and the members 
of the Storting would take notice of the pro- 
tests and resolutions adopted in the Studenter- 
samfund. Perfect academic freedom, free and 
untrammeled discussion and participation in all 
public movements are a great educational stimu- 
lus and ean not but greatly modify and broaden 
the minds of students. 

The singularly independent attitude of the 
Norwegian secondary school teachers, no doubt, 
comes from the unlimited academic freedom en- 
joyed throughout their many years of training. 
No wonder the teachers of Norway are able to 
stand together, effectively resisting any en- 
croachment upon their professional and _per- 
sonal rights. 

The Studentersamfund has its own building 
built in 1860 with fine auditorium and elub 
rooms, all equipped and furnished from private 
contributions and subseriptions. It has several 
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literary works to its eredit, among others a 
history of the organization in two large vol 
umes, written by Dr. Fredrik B. Wallem. It 
was completed for the one hundredth anniver- 
sary jubilee in 1913. It is ealled “Det Norske 
Studentersamfund Gjennem MHundrede Aar 
1813-1913." 

Besides this jubilee publication, there is an 
other that especially deserves mentioning here. 
It is a series of biographical sketches of all the 
students of the university from its founding, 
one volume for each year, since 1813. These 
sketches are embellished with photos or pictures, 
two for each person. One shows how he looked 
while a student at the university or possibly at 
the time of his graduation from the gymnasium. 
The other picture shows the professional man 
several years or decades afterwards. It is a 
fine picture study of young men* and their 
counterpart in older life—some as ministers, 
lawyers, judges, physicians, professors, politi- 
cians, business men or teachers. It is a very 
praiseworthy undertaking, nobly carried out 
and worthy of imitation. 

GaBRIEL E, LorrrieLp 

Mount VERNON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

WASHINGTON 


QUOTATIONS 


SCIENCE AND THE CHILD 

An authority upon education seized the op- 
portunity not long ago to redress a noted liter- 
ary wrong. Dotheboys Hall, he pointed out, 
had not received justice; its principles were 
beneficent. When Mr. Squeers proclaimed: 
“W-I-N-D-E-R, Winder! Now go and clean 
it,” he was combining in their simplest forms 
instruction and demonstration. It is true that 
the literary pupils of Mr. Squeers found the 
value of the experiment far from clear; and the 
information given was undoubtedly misleading. 
But the scientific members of the Old Dothe- 
boys Society must often have blessed their 
former teacher for an advanced knowledge of 
the window’s physical properties. Indeed in in- 
vestigating the physical sciences at an elemen- 
tary stage literary information is often not of 
supreme importance. The experimental method 
of teaching children advances with the attention 


paid to scientific knowledge. The curiosity for 
simple chemical and mechanical experiments 
which Shelley indulged during an eccentric ado- 
lescence, or Prince Rupert in his maturity, 1s 
now easily and conventionally stimulated in 
every kindergarten. At school a child is often 
reaching out for connected theories not easily 
demonstrated in the class-room. A_ teacher 
whose pupils are more advanced than those of 
Mr. Squeers may be unwilling to surrender 
them to the text-book’s naked diagrams. He 
is inclined to seek the tools of knowledge in the 
nearest museum. But there he will find such 
scientific apparatus as may exist a late and 
weak rival to the “antiquities” or the butter- 

3 ‘**The Norwegian Students’ Association during 
One Hundred Years.’’ Published by the Studen- 
—" and printed by H. Aschehoug & Co., 
Oslo. 


Women were not admitted to the university 
before 1882. 
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flies. Only those fortunate teachers and fortu- 
nate children who live or travel within range of 
South Kensington can roam in the Science Mu- 
seum through galleries of steam engines and 
aeroplanes, of ship models and wireless gear. 
The Children’s Gallery, the formation of 
which we announce to-day, realizes new prin- 
ciples. Without it the child, even at the Science 
Museum, still has needs unmet. At present he 
can spend a pleasant hour gazing at the Wright 
biplane or Watt’s workshop, or (still more en- 
joyably, perhaps) stimulating by electrie and 
pneumatic buttons the whirring of some of the 
models. But the principles and history of sci- 
ence as a whole are not thereby made clear to 
him. Just as the child himself has outgrown 
clock-work toys and test-tube explosions, so the 
Museum has outrun its most elementary stu- 
dents. The galleries at South Kensington are 
too small to give the technical visitor a con- 
spectus of modern scientific practice, too small 
even to satisfy the specialist historian of any 
branch of science. But to unspecialized students 
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(of whom the school-child is only the principal 
representative) they can appear overawingly 
large and crowded; simple and relevant ap- 
paratus cannot be selected from the mass with 
the ease that a book is taken from the library 
shelves. The Children’s Gallery, then, is 
planned to give the visual equivalent of a sim- 
ple bibliography. Its system may direct other 
museums to the creation of children’s sections. 
It may suggest, too, new elements in the in 
choate discussions for a general children’s mu- 
seum. But its greatest influence must naturally 
emerge in the museum of which it forms part. 
The layman to science now risks a progressive 
humbling at South Kensington in the presence: 
of research collections beyond his compass. He 
is not at ease with the most complicated exhibits 
or at liberty to acquire the practical knowledge 
favoured by Mr. Squeers. In the Children’s 
Gallery he will find that almost all the models 
will be working models, though the working will 
not, as at Dotheboys, serve an immediate and 
misinterpretable end.—The London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


MODERN YOUTH AND THE MOVIES 


INTERESTING insights into the likes and dis- 
likes of boys and girls of high schools in regard 
to motion pictures were revealed in this study of 
3,295 selected at random from the four large 
high schools in Omaha. Data on the following 
were obtained: type of picture preferred, actors 
and actresses preferred, attendance, theaters 
preferred, attendance alone or accompanied, 
average age and favorite pictures. 

The results showed that Lon Chaney is the 
sereen star most favored among the students in 
the four public high schools in this city, and 
Colleen Moore is the favorite woman star. Mys- 
tery stories are given preference over love 
stories, westerns, war stories or any other type. 
“Ben Hur” is their choice of all films, with “The 
Big Parade” a close second. The average at- 
tendance at films is once a week with these 
young people, and boys attend more often than 
girls. 

Anomalies and contradictions seem to creep 
into the findings. While the young people vote 
the mystery play as their preference, yet in 


choice of films they name “The Big Parade” and 
“Ben Hur,” neither of which is a mystery 
story. And while they indicated that Lon 
Chaney is their favorite star, they do not name 
one of his films as their first choice. While 
they give first place to the mystery story in a 
general vote, yet in listing a group of eighteen 
pictures they select only six with a mystery set 
ting. 

The favorite stars received the following 
vote:' Lon Chaney, 1,508; John Gilbert, 1,239; 
Colleen Moore, 883; Harold Lloyd, 530; Clara 
Bow, 502; Hoot Gibson, 356; Adorée, 325; 
Thomas Meighan, 272, and Richard Dix, 258. 

Lon Chaney did not win his place without a 
hard contest, it can be seen, as the masculine 
vote finally put him over. John Gilbert, the 
Adonis of the screen, was the favorite with the 
girls. Then the boys came along and snowed 
the handsome lover under, giving the lead to 
Chaney, “the man of a thousand faces.” 

The young fans have their own loyalties. 
That is apparent from the voting. Although 


1 Many students had two or more favorites. 
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their names were not listed on the ballot, a 
goodly number of votes were written thereon 
for Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Richard 
Barthelmess, Ben Lyon, Lois Moran, Vilma 
Banky, Billy Dove, Bebe Daniels and Constance 
and Norma Talmadge. 

In the total count as to film popularity, “Ben 
Hur” scored 976 votes and “The Big Parade” 
914. “The Phantom of the Opera” came in 
third with 404 votes; “Beau Geste” next with 
313; “The Cat and the Canary” next with 306 
votes, and “What Price Glory” with 229. 

Other films that made a very creditable show- 
ing in the voting were: “The House without a 
Key,” “Ten Commandments,” “My Best Girl,” 
“Hula,” “Camille,” “Stolen Bride,” “Covered 
Wagon,” “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
“Tell It to the Marines,” “It,” “The Better 
Ole,” “Mockery,” “London after Midnight,” 
“Love,” “Get Your Man,” “Her Wild Cat,” 
“The Jazz Singer,” “Gaucho,” “The Way of 
All Flesh,” “Twelve Miles Out,” “Callahans 


NINTH GRADE TENTH GRADE 

Type Per cent. Type Per cent. 
Mystery 40.2 Mystery 35.5 
Love 15.8 Love 17.3 
Western 12.2 War 12.4 
War 10.3 Comedy 11.3 
Comedy 9.8 Western 5.7 
Melodrama 3.8 Melodrama 4.7 
Educational 2.9 Tragedy 3.7 
Tragedy 2.4 Educational 3.5 
Society 1.9 Society 2.0 
Sex 83 Sex 1.4 


ELEVENTH GRADE TWELFTH GRADE 


Type Per cent. Type Per cent. 


Mystery 35.7 Mystery 30.1 
Love 18.3 Love 23.1 
War 11.2 Melodrama 11.1 
Comedy 10.9 War 9.9 
Melodrama 6.7 Comedy 8.0 
Western 6.2 Tragedy 5.2 
Educational 3.4 Educational 3.5 
Tragedy 3.3 Society 3.3 
Society 2.9 Sex 3.3 
Sex 1.4 Western 2.3 
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and Murphys,” “Magie Garden,” “Naughty but 
Nice,” “The Beloved Rogue” and “The Bat.” 

Types of pictures preferred through the fou 
high-school grades, arranged on a percentag: 
basis, are noted in the preceding table. 

While mystery stories took the lead and lov: 
stories were second, a gradation of preference 
as to the types of stories over a period cover 
ing four years indicated a mass movement 
toward the love element. Among the ninth 
grade pupils, mystery stories ranked first by a 
percentage of 40.2, with love stories taking a 
rating of 15.8. Then the cleavage began, and 
in the twelfth grade mystery still held first 
place, but its percentage stood 30.1, while love 
interest had edged up and stood 23.3 per cent 

Sex stories, as such, made no appeal to the 
high-school student, apparently. In the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh grades this type of picture 
was sent clear to the foot of the class and stood 
at the bottom of the 10 types of movie classifica- 
tions. In the twelfth grade this type of movie 
had moved up one notch to ninth place. Edu- 
cational films fared searcely better. They 
ranked seventh and eighth in the list. 

There was variaton in the kinds of pictures 
girls and boys preferred: 








Boys Per cent. Girls Per cent. 
Mystery 2.2 Mystery 32.0 
War 17.3 Love 29.5 
Comedy 11.7 Comedy 8.7 
Western 10.8 Melodrama 6.2 
Melodrama 5.2 War. 6.0 
Love 2 Western 5.3 
Tragedy 4.6 Educational 4.2 
Educational 3.5 Society 3.8 
Sex 2.08 Tragedy 3.2 


Society 2.0 Sex 1.1 

The greater part of the pupils attend once a 
week to twice a week all through the four 
grades, although the percentage of those attend- 
ing twice a week is greater. 

We also put the question as to how many stu- 
dents read motion picture magazines. The 
young folks were rather non-committal in reply- 
ing to this query, but it was apparent by the 
answers received that girls, rather than boys, 
are the patrons of this sort of literature. 

The students were asked whether they went 





Ne 
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to the movies alone or accompanied. The fol- 


lowing table tells the story: 


Boys Girls 


Ac ompanied 1139 1,637 
Alone 179 51 


The pupils were asked to state why they pre- 


ferred certain actors. One young enthusiast 
who favors John Gilbert cast grammar aside for 
the time being and wrote: “He is natural and 
plays his part so interesting.” 

Still another girl wrote of this popular star: 
“He is my type for love stories.” Another girl 
She likes John Gilbert 
and Renée Adorée best “because they have sex 


Another girl liked Gilbert for the 


was refreshingly frank. 


appeal.” 
simple reason that “he is so handsome.” 

A boy in the ninth grade likes Lon Chaney’s 
pictures “because they do not end in love mat- 
Still another boy admired this star “be- 


” 
ters. 


eause he is a good actor and can make you 


either sad or happy.” 

But an entirely different reason for a star’s 
popularity was ascribed by a ninth grade child 
who likes Ronald Colman “because of his ap- 
pearance and the way he loves.” 

Colleen Moore has one ardent feminine ad- 
mirer in the ninth grade who adores her “be- 
cause her pictures are more like our own life.” 

Richard Dix won a vote from one young girl 
“because he seems more real than the plastered 
movie shieks.” 

Ramon Novarro won a vote for the reason 
“that he leads a clean life.” 

“T like Talmadge because of 
clothes and modesty,’ 


Norma her 


’ wrote an eleventh grade 
girl. 

An eleventh grade boy likes Douglas Fair- 
banks “for his ability in creating action.” 

“I like Adolphe Menjou because he is so well- 
bearing” was the phraseology with which a 
twelfth grade girl expressed her preference. 

One twelfth grade girl wrote: “I like John 
Gilbert and Colleen Moore because they act in 
clean pictures and are clean too.” 

One young girl who liked “The Way of All 
Flesh” best as a film cast her vote for Gilbert 
and not for Emil Jannings, the star of that film, 
thus running true to feminine form. 
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Many such remarks were indicated on the 
schedules. 
We can summarize the findings in this study 


as follows. The emotional element is strongest 


in the ninth and tenth grades. The eleventh 
grade is a transition grade as to attitude toward 
movies. More varieties of pictures are pre 
ferred in the twelfth grade. Attendance stead 
ily increases during the four years and more go 
accompanied as the age increases. As 


age 
increases both the boy and the girl prefer to 
go further (to the downtown theaters) to find 


their amusement. The types of pictures that 


please both sexes to the greatest extent are 
mystery, war, comedy and love. Girls prefer 
actresses and boys prefer actors. Even with a 
certain degree of diversity shown between the 
preferences of boys and girls, there is a strong 
similarity. Boys attend the pictures oftener 
than the girls. Girl a rule prefer a cleaner 
type of picture than the boys, although boys 
of the ninth and tenth grades show a very high 
moral standard. 
T. Eart SULLENGER 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


COUNSEL FROM WRITERS OF OUR BOOKS 


You will find, as you grow old, that the pres- 
ent world has upset the former habit of aged 
men to belittle the present day in comparison 
with the time when they were young. Travel, 
taverns and table-service at home and abroad 
are infinitely superior to what was to be had 
when I was a boy. When you come to books 
on education, their excellence and yearly better- 
ment would be astonishing if it were not so 
constant. To pick enough to give you a real 
taste of the offerings each month has become 
more than a pleasant duty. It’s a delight. 


SAID BY O’SHEA 


Ir is not only odd, it is amazing, that up to 
a few years ago nobody thought of studying 
children. Sun, moon and distant things, rocks, 
triangles, pansies and pigs were in the curricu- 
lums of schools and colleges. They were sub- 
jected to an orderly and scientifie examination, 
while all we knew about children was as unreal 
as an old wives’ tale. 

Martin Vincent O’Shea is one of the students 
of education who came through the deluge of 
child-study faddism of the nineties with a de- 
termination to combat the picturesque senti- 
mentalism which popularized the movement and 
to substitute a sober and scientific investigation 
of child life. After graduating from Cornell 
University he became, at the age of 26, profes- 
sor of psychology and education in the State 
Normal School at Mankato, Minnesota. On a 
superb October day in such erystalline air as 
only southern Minnesota seems able to produce, 
and from a platform decked with the blue and 
gold of Minnesota flowers, I heard this hand- 
some young fellow argue into nothingness, 
thirty-seven years ago, the traditional fallacy 
that teaching is a dull and poorly regarded 
pursuit. It is the most interesting, most fasci- 
nating, most satisfying, most respectable and 
you can make it the most respected in the 
world, he said. For forty filled-full years 
O’Shea has preached and practiced this cheer- 
ful doctrine and made it true. Going to Teach- 


ers College, Buffalo, in 1895, and to the U) 
versity of Wisconsin in 1897, he has intensifi 
his general work of teaching educational theor 
and practice by directing state and city surv: 
of schools, by testing the effect of smoking . 
college work, by tackling the spelling problem 
and by promoting international congresses « 
education. Always the problems of the young 
children have fascinated him. He edited thei: 
encyclopedia, “The World Book,” and the monu 
mental series, “The Child.” 

I have now added to my O’Shea library his 
“Newer Ways with Children.”* You might ea 
this an easy reader for parents and teachers 
It is seventy short, classified chapters wit! 
engaging titles: “The Father Complex,” “Brai: 
storms,” “The Ire in Irritation,” “Stopping 
Seraps,” “The Time-waster,” “Taking Things,” 
“Natural Hungers,” “You Ought to b 
Ashamed,” ete. 

From the multitude of counsels here are 
few. 

If you want the friendship of your childre: 
in the rich years of their maturity, remember 
that the notions your boy forms of you when 
he is little are the ones that are basie when h« 
is grown up. Most people think that what 
happens before the age of five is of little ac 
count. Investigators upset this entirely. Into 
unexplored depths of the little child’s mind 
sink prejudices and preferences, strong ani 
lasting. 


More Newer Ways 


When it is the rule of the house for mother 
to retail to father, when he comes home, the 
wrong acts of the child that day; when father 
metes out the punishment therefor, he makes 
associations in the youngster’s mind that form 
a complex of dislike, which, though concealed 
or covered by a sense of duty, persists for years 

American change in the attitude toward chil 
dren is in the direction of sympathy and gen 


1M. V. O’Shea, ‘‘ Newer Ways with Children,’’ 
Greenberg, New York. 419 pp. $3.50. 
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tleness, but unléss the little dears get rough- 
house treatment enough they run the risk of 


heing mollyeoddles. 

Too much mothering generates impudence, 
continued command or prohibition irritates and 
alienates children as it does you, yourself—and 
they have not the facilities of eseape that you 


have. 

Roosevelt shows us how to be interesting to 
children. Too many fathers have not the 
knack, but any one can acquire it. Children 
want eonerete Hughes Mearns and 
\ngelo Patri discovered that children are full 
It is not your point 


details. 


if the vision of the poet. 
of view but theirs which must set the pattern 
for your communications. 

Whenever boys play together unsupervised 
they will serap a good deal. Women are op- 
posed to having boys taught boxing. 
per cent. of men questioned on the subject are 
not. Every normal boy inherits the impulse 


The instinct for combat is profound 


Ninety 


to fight. 
in all males. 

Chivalry is teachable. A boy ought to be 
aided to aequire the belief that the typical girl 
is fine, delicate, high-minded, loyal and de- 
pendable, whether or not there are exceptions. 
[raining in chivalry should begin in the home 
and be important in school. The girl needs 
it as well. 

The book has much upon the duty of school as 
a recipient of public money to fulfil the pur- 
pose which led the early Americans to make 
edueation a means of preserving and perfecting 
our civie union. 

The chapter “Training for Citizenship” 
shows that autocracy and the military type of 
government is disappearing from schools. We 
are progressing faster than the schools of any 
other country. Dr. O’Shea undertook an inves- 
tigation in 1928. He finds superintendents and 
principals genuinely in earnest to promote 
democracy. Ninety-four per cent. of the 
schools responding to his inquiry have adopted 
pupil participation in school government. 
Pupils are, when under the plan, less disposed 
to rebellion. The only effective way to train a 
nation to self-government is to give the citizens 
practice in their youth. Practically all the civic 
conditions and requirements of the larger 
democracy exist in the typical public school. 
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Every argument advanced for good citizenship 
in a community holds good for citizenship in a 
school. The school is not nearly so compli- 
eated as the community, the state or the nation. 
For this reason it is better for a child to begin 
the study and practice in the school. 

It is doubtful whether children who have for 
the early ten or fifteen years of their lives con 
ducted themselves in accordance with require 
ments in whose formation they have no part 
can become good citizens. On the contrary, 
when they are released from school and home 
restrictions they tend to run wild. 

It is of inestimable value to our country that 
the school children have a voice in working out 
the laws of the school and in seeing that they 
are observed. It should be begun in the lower 
grades and be continued to the end. This is 
the way to train good citizens. There is no 
other effective way to do it. 

You will enjoy Professor O’Shea’s latest book. 
It is full of sound sense and sympathetic in 
sight enlivened by wise saws and modern in- 
stances. 

From psychology for children we pass into 


its whole wide pasture. 


HOW FAR HAS EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY COME? 


Know, then, by these presents the creed of 
three psychologists: We believe in a universe 
of law and order in which nothing happens by 
chance. We believe that human responses are 
as certain as the happenings in the chemist’s 
test-tube. Mental 
natural order, not supernatural. 
of cause and effect holds here as in the physical 


The factors are at present more com- 


events of a 


The relation 


processes are 


world. 
plex, more difficult to identify and measure. 
But we progress toward the goal: the predie- 
tion and control of behavior as we 
identify the factors and their effects. 

The three men are Walter Monroe, University 
of Illinois; James DeVoss, Teachers College, 


learn to 


San Jose, and George Reagan, University of 
Illinois. -Their book? is an educational psy- 
chology. It treats of education as the changes 
in human beings that will make their behavior 
DeVoss and Reagan, ‘‘ Educational 


Doubleday, Doran, and Company, 
607 pp. $2.50. 


2 Monroe, 
Psychology.’’ 
Garden City, New York. 











different from that which would have prevailed 
in the absence of education. Its central prob- 
lems are: How do children learn? What is the 
physical mechanism involved? How does it 
react? What is the nature of the controls of 
behavior? How do they operate? It opens 
with an entertaining survey of the history of 
educational psychology, its departure from the 
theory of faculties of the mind, its changes due 
to laboratory experiments, the effect of the test- 
ing movement, Thorndike’s influence and the 
newer recognition of the importance of the 
emotions. Its main topies include the nervous 
system, controls, the learning process, the trans- 
fer of training, intelligence, achievement, mea- 
surement, individual differences, characteristics 
at different pedagogical levels, the psychology 
of elementary and high-school subjects, mental 
hygiene, how to study pupils. The writers have 
planned what the students can not make into 
an armehair psychology, for it requires the 
doing of exercises and maintains that learning 
is an active process which must involve the 
student’s own activity. He may not hope to 
learn much, our authors modestly insert, from 
absorbing this text or from passive listening to 
what the instructors may have to say. He must 
think. The tempered caution of Monroe’s pre- 
vious publications flavors this volume. Beware 
the cocksure claims of some of the promoters 
of intelhgence tests. 


Some Water Monroe Doctrine 

It is relatively easy to give a group examina- 
tion and to ealeulate mental ages and intelli- 
gence quotients. But it is hard enough to inter- 
pret the measures and to use them wisely. Give 
a hundred and twenty children an intelligence 
test and on the basis of the scores put them 
into four classes. According to another stand- 
ard test, probably just as good, 51 per cent. 
of your assignments will be found to be wrong. 
A number of psychologists have insisted that a 
child’s capacity to learn is an inherited trait 
and can be affected little by training. Other 
authorities maintain that intelligence is affected 
by environment, of which school training is the 
most important. Once, many educators believed 
traits of intelligence could be estimated from 
details in the shape of a head. Now, this 
method lacks validity. Personality ought to 
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be measurable, but estimating it has not reached 
a safe stage. In the last century educationa! 
doctrines could go up or down as fashions do, 
according to the say-so of important persons. 
Many authorities insisted that an exercise in 
order to be educative must be hard. Some 
writers took the stand that the more interesting 
a subject becomes the less valuable it grows. 
Now come many advocating the directly oppo- 
site thesis. The upholders of the project method 
declare that development of the mind is more 
effective when the pupil is satisfying his needs 
or realizing his purposes. These advocates may 
exaggerate, but it is now generally agreed that 
mere difficulty does not increase the educative 
value of an exercise. 

With a wide view of the field of present-day 
educational concern this text supplies enough 
summary of the statistical basis for the conelu- 
sions presented to impress you with the consid- 
erable advance education has made from the 
realm of dogma. Not only are you cautioned 
not to jump too soon into new but not thor- 
oughly proved conclusions; you are also invited 
to abate somewhat your positiveness in the case 
of beliefs that have never been proved sound. 
We have heard much of the rebirth of the 
adolescent. With a surge of new emotions, 
tastes and desires he was supposed to be trans- 
formed in a trice into a new being. Then 
some one carefully appraised a hundred chil- 
dren in the first year of the high school, a 
hundred in the second and third and fourth 
years, a hundred in the descending grades of 
the elementary school. Our authors summarize 
the findings and we conclude that the develop- 
ment of mental traits from infancy to maturity 
is not by leaps and bounds. We have preached 
that Latin is a superior training for general 
powers of the mind. Testers have published 
tables showing the pupils of the Latin course 
more able than those without it. Dr. Andrew 
D. West assembles three hundred opinions from 
eminent persons establishing the worth of Latin 
as an educator. But, remark our authors, as- 
semblages of opinion do not now constitute a 
proof of educational values. Here, the actual 
tests are summarized and the conclusion quoted: 
“The expectation of any large differences in 
general improvement of the mind from one 


- 


te OC, TREN 
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study rather than from another seems doomed 


to disappointment.” 

The task attempted by Monroe, DeVoss and 
Reagan is to detach from education sueh tra- 
ditional proceedures as scientific research indi- 
cates to be profitless, to promote such perform- 
ance as experiments have proved to be better, 
and to tell the truth, so far as measured, about 
the whole educational process. This they have 
done with a completeness and clarity that are 
distinetive. Their psychology is not a cold col- 
lection of barren figures. In their study, for in- 


stance, of the psychology of reading or of 
geometry or of arithmetic, the promise of sue- 
cessful teaching by observing the known ten- 
dencies of mind in different situations is noth- 
ing less than inspiring. Confidence as nourished 
by success and recognition of merit or as 
dwarfed by repeated failure and reprimand has 
been established beyond peradventure as a thing 
of paramount importance. 

with intent, I have 
pushed forward in these reviews of educa- 


tional books the more valuable contributions of 


Sinee, predetermined 


authors, I have seen more and better volumes 
come rolling from the presses, even such a 
masterly volume as this work of three wise men 
from the West. 
its maxim the Monroe-DeVoss-Reagan declara- 
tion: “What leaves the worker hopeless, spirit- 
less and without faith in himself has done more 
harm than good.” We want such books as 
this; we want them widely studied. To quote 
from it again, “The optimist contributes most 
to mental efficiency.” The optimism of this 
book, based on eareful evaluation of facts, does 
not slop over, but it warms nevertheless. 

Now, true Pestalozzians, we pass from the 
general to the specific. 


This policy may well take as 


DAILY DOZENS FOR TONING THE 
MIND 


Anprew Epson when he was seventy, after 
fifty years’ service as a schoolman, used to re- 
mark that he wished he had had a book listing 
the crises which arise in school keeping so that 
he might have had advice how to meet them as 
they arose. It would almost seem that Andrew 
had communicated with Goodwin Watson and 
Ralph Spence, of Teachers College, Columbia, 
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for their book* has a rich assortment of prob 
lems involving irate parents, perplexing chil- 
dren, cranky teachers, good men gone wrong, 
low-grade people pulling themselves up, ordi 
nary folks getting high-grade results, study 
habits, improving memory, measuring morality, 
rating teaching, new-type examinations, mark 
ing systems, curricula, Latin, nursery school, 
high-school questions, extracurriculars, delin- 
quency, crime, vocational testing, individual dif- 
ferences, adult education, school-board stupidi- 
ties and general psychological interest. It 
seems as though these two explorers, note-books 
in hand, had, like a pair of Soerateses, gone 
up and the 
every one his failures and successes so as to 


down educational world asking 
group them in this novel and stimulating work. 
It is a course of practicing what educational 
It applies the principle 
that ideas should be learned in the 
I open at random 


psychology preaches. 
form in 
which they are to be used. 
and find this: 
“Valedictorian. There are more than a thou 
sand pupils in Freeman High School. The 
courses are so varied that some students have 
studies almost wholly different from the work 
of others. Scholastic prizes are awarded on 
the basis of highest scholarship marks. The 
Latin teachers have the reputation of being 
Esther Nelson, in the 
Eric Smith, in the 


markers. Latin 


course, is rated at 94.87. 


easy 
general course, is given 94.35. Esther gets the 
honor. How about it?” 

There are a hundred and seventy-three prob 
lems of method, measurement, morals and so 
forth, as in a geometry, physics or arithmetic 
text, but, unlike the tasks of the exact sciences, 
there is no one and only answer to any of the 
puzzles, though usually it matters much more 
how they are decided. You can not use this 
book without getting training in seeking for 
useful wavs of dealing with personal and so- 
cial problems. If a normal-schoo] teacher lets 
up on telling his classes so much as he does 
and puts them through the stiff course of this 
book I had much sooner take his graduates 
into my teaching staff as people who have 
already tried their minds at settling actual diffi- 


8 Goodwin Watson and Ralph B. Spence, ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Problems for Psychological Study.’’ The 


Macmillan Company, New York. 352 pp. $1.80. 
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culties. Most of my young teacher friends have 
studied the philosophy of education as if it 
were to function in a perfect world. Watson 
and Spence here summon the teacher to be a 
sort of engineer of learning. The old criticism 
of normal-school psychology as being too dis- 
tant and abstract can never hold against this 
book. It is as conerete as the blocks in front 
of my window with which workmen are lining 
the river bank as a protection against sudden 
floods. 

The. authors list thirteen books on modern 
edueational psychology as the most important 
for the young teacher or for the general reader. 
They cite twenty-three periodicals in the En- 
glish language bearing upon mind. 

Hidden in the appendix where few of us ever 
venture is some of the most original and refresh- 
ing treasure you will find in many a day. One 
of the authors attempts for every-day people a 
thirty-minute summary of what educational 
psychology has contributed to human welfare. 
His modesty leads him to suggest that possibly 
he can not do it. Let me dispel the doubt. He 
has turned the trick with the skill of an experi- 
enced journalist who has had a lifetime of prac- 
tice in using few words and telling the whole 
story. 

In this same appendix there is a vein of 
golden nuggets concealed by the modest cover- 
ing, “Principles of Mental Hygiene.” Here are 
a few samples: 

“6. Comparison and competition is usually a 
vicous habit. The worth of any mode of living 
is more happily found apart from the endeavor 
to surpass some one else. There is the differ- 
ence as between heaven and hell in the distine- 
tion between trying to do something well and 
trying to beat somebody.” 

Sanderson, master of Oundle, or H. G. Wells 
might have written it. It ought to be printed 
on mustard plaster and stuck upon the chests of 
the innumerable company of American school- 
men who still maintain their valedictorian non- 
sense, their medals and their prizes to rouse 


envy—the worst of mental diseases. 

“10. Some enjoy so much the sympathy they 
get that they keep on trying to deserve com- 
miseration. Don’t enjoy your misery too much. 

“12. It is common to attribute the cause of 
one’s dislikes to the persons or things disliked 
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rather than to recognize that these feelings are 
characteristic of the one who has them. Your 
judgment of others tells more about you thar 
about them.” 

Pirny PsYcHOLoGy 

There are touches in these thirty-five para 
graphs that have the quality of Aurelius o: 
Aquinas or Mark Twain. 

“13. Growth comes best to the one who can 
omit to save his face by claiming he has been 
right from the beginning. Mistakes are of use 
in learning. They are not for deceit or lamen 
tation. 

“15. The maturity enabling one to face the 
world alone, able to make the most of whatever 
may happen, is probably the result of assuming 
this self-reliance early even in every-day situa- 
tions.” 

Putting a class of intending teachers through 
the Watson-Spence daily dozen will, in my none 
too humble opinion, not only result in quick 
ened intelligences but in an increased supply 
of lime in backbones. By that same token, 
you, in the quietude of your closet, can get 
mental and moral fiber by working the problems 
yourself as Dr. Johnson used to do sums becaus: 
they strengthened his mind. 

And next, a subject of which educators know 
little—money. 


THE EDUCATED MAN SHOULD KNOW 
MONEY 


I REMEMBER once hearing the genial Frank 
Marsh, of West Virginia, author of a brilliant 
book, “The Teacher out of School,” remark that 
knowledge of money was almost nothing among 
us of the educational business. We are all 
sorry for that. We should have been willing 
to have had a more intimate speaking acquain- 
tance with dollars. Mr. Marsh went on to say 
that we are so ignorant of finance that not only 
are we unable to teach it but a treatise on it 
bores us. With something of that feeling | 
took up “Our Financial System’* by Albert 
Keister, professor of economies, North Carolina 
College for Women. I recall that he taught 
finance in the University of Chicago. If any 
one suggested to him that he should be ponder- 

4 Albert S. Keister, ‘‘Our Financial System.’’ 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 493 pp. 
$2.40. 
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is and dull, he forgot it. His topics are so 
related to the matters we meet every day, his 
style is so simple and direct, his ideas are so 
| gically hooked together, that the reading of 
the book is remarkably profitable and easy. 
He writes for those who recognize an under- 
standing of finance to be an essential of a gen- 
eral education; next, for those who plan to 
enter business; third, for those who are strug- 


cling with the management of their personal 


It seems to me the book will have a 
ide reading. For the first time in history, 
hose who have often been called the masses are 

saving money. More than ever before, men who 
ised to hush their voices and tiptoe past the 

bank are inquiring about it and regarding mort- 
gages, building and loan corporations and trust 

Professor Keister says he has been 


nances. 


companies. 
recasting his book for six years as he has used it 
in his own classes. He has certainly put it into 
eachable form with reading references, ques- 
tions, problems and pictures. The Macmillan 
Company list it in their Social Science Series 
n which are four texts for junior or senior high 
schools up—on vocations, making a living and 
human progress. In the list for the higher 
schools come economies, practical psychology, 
vocations and this text. It will, as I see secon- 
dary schools nowadays, be decidedly popular. 
lt is high time it should be, if for nothing more 
than its treatment of money as a_ political 
poliey. I was a high-school pupil during the 
greenback agitation, a high-school teacher dur- 
ing the free silver oratory. On neither occasion 
did I or my pupils or any of my colleagues 
with whom I talked have any respectable idea 
of what the excitement meant, although most 
of us knew the details of the old-fashioned 
bridge built for J. Caesar across the Rhine. 
Professor Keister treats our monetary system, 
money in modern life, as an organizer, credit, 
income, profits, the financial business executive, 
shares, notes, bonds, drafts, 
banks, savings, building loans, land, trusts, in- 
surance, stock exchanges, investments, prices, 
industry, labor, capital and proposals for im- 
provement. These subjects, merely enumerated, 
are still, according to Mr. Marsh, uninteresting 
to us ordinary teachers. This is a defect of the 
education we received. Thomas Balliet, ad- 
dressing the New York Schoolmasters Club a 


corporations, 
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few years ago, bewailed that the ordinary edu- 
cator came to the superintendency without even 
a rudimentary notion of the great essential of 
This book certainly will 
go a long way to correct the defective knowledge 


his new job, finance. 


of money matters, and if given a place in the 
high-school student’s program, will contribute 
extensively to his worth as a citizen. 

From money to mathematics is not so far. 


OUR PEOPLE DO KNOW HOW TO 
MAKE INTERESTING YEAR 
BOOKS 
Miss GERTRUDE ALLEN champions the cause 
of the high-school boy and girl. “Our greatest 
service to them is to preserve and foster their 
breezy freshness, originality, independence and 
enthusiasm and to direct them into purposeful 
activity in order that they may realize the 
satisfactions that come from being efficient and 
significant in the world.” Miss Allen’s article 
is the one that first greets my eye as I open 
at random the trim and attractive book® which, 
under the formal title, “Fifth Year Book of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics,” hides much lively matter of interest to 
the untechnical reader. For instance, as | 
learn from Miss Allen’s paper, mathematical 
authorities of importance consider schemes of 
geometric education lacking in foundation, 
method and extent. 
nected development of the intuitions of imma- 


It is not based on a con- 


ture minds such as are the mentalities of the 
young persons upon whom we inflict the study. 
As a school subject, geometry needs improve- 
ment in spirit and content. There is too much 
Original exercises play a negli- 
Many 


memorizing. 
gible part, without purpose or pleasure. 
good geometricians possess small logical sense 
in other affairs. All the Washington Irving 
geometry teachers buried their savings in Mexi 
can rubber stock. An average pupil can memor 
ize and reproduce anything that is printed in 
the geometries. The subject needs humanizing. 
If it is to be made a training in reasoning 
which may be used in other fields, the methods 
of teaching it must radically be changed. No 


5‘* Fifth Year Book of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics.’’ Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, New York. 206 pp. 
$1.75. 
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school work is worthy of a place in the program 
unless thinking is required in the exercises. 

Miss Allen’s quotations of these ideas of 
Charles Eliot, David Eugene Smith, Charles H. 
Judd and John Dewey typify the intention of 
the National Council to make the teaching of 
mathematies the profitable thing which now it 
is not. You ean not review the work of this 
association without realizing the advantage the 
council is to American education. Its first year 
book surveyed the progress in teaching mathe- 
maties during this century. You can’t get the 
volume for love or money. The whole edition 
was bought. The second output covered eur- 
riculum problems; the third, selected topics. 
The fourth year book deseribed significant 
changes and trends in the teaching of mathe- 
maties throughout the world since 1910. The 
present issue is all about geometry—what it 
means, experience of various countries in teach- 
ing it, how we have departed from Euelid, mis- 
use of the blackboard, why solid geometry is 
on the decline, proposals for approaching geom- 
etry earlier, fusing plane and solid geometry, 
new approaches, graphic methods, indirect 
proof in geometry and in life, symmetry, and 
the immortal controversy as to whether geom- 
etry training gives a power transferable to 
other uses of the mind. William Betz, the 
mathematies specialist of the Rochester, New 
York, publie schools, furnishes the paper on 
this warm topic, quoting your familiar friends, 
Keyser, Ruediger, Thorndike, Pyle, Whipple, 
Bode, Colvin, Bagley, Judd, Inglis, MeCall, 
MeDougall, Gates, Andrew D. West, Starch, 
John B. Watson, Dewey and Whitehead. He 
brings himself to the conelusion that training 
for transfer is the most important aim of teach- 
ing; the transfer is not automatic; the student 
has to be shown how to generalize and to ex- 
pand good geometry habits into other fields of 
thinking. 

There are fourteen essays in this year’s book, 
by high-school and university teachers from 
West Virginia, New York, California, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Illinois. Any 
one combining a moral character with an inter- 
est in mathematics and the payment of two 


honest dollars a year may join the council, get 
the official journal, the Mathematics Teacher, 
free, and experience the satisfaction of main- 





taining an influence toward better teaching 
You send your money to 525 West 120th Streer, 
New York City. 

From the principles of the writers of papers 
to the practices enjoined by the makers of text 


books should be an easy step. 


NEW THINGS DONE TO SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 


I Noricep, next me, one of the several hu 
dred guests whom Dr. Chillicothe Stevenson 
plays host to every day in the American Li 
brary, 10 Rue de |l’Elysée, reading a schoo! 
text-book in the language of the United States 
and making copious notes. 

“You like American mathematies?” I ven 
tured. 

“Your public schools, all, are of great interest 
to us,” he said. 

“Are these new books?” 

“They have arrived to-day.” 

“What interests you in them?” 

“They represent your return to arithmetic in 
your high schools; they show your modern doe- 
trine of relating school to the interests found 
in young persons and of giving, in the place 
of abstract drill, many applications of mathe- 
maties to circumstances which youth will think 
to be valuable. He is given what he will believe 
is useful. Your Professor Breslich, of your 
great university in Chicago, seems to me to be 
making mathematics very humane.” 

“T know Professor Breslich,” I said. 

“Ah, you know him, then?” 

“T do. There were many questions asked of 
Chicago people for suggestions to improve the 
teaching in the schools. A large number of 
respondents maintained that the children were 
not accurate enough. Worse than that, they 
were not at all annoyed at making incorrect 
answers. They had not been required to prove 
their results or to keep at a problem until they 
solved it correctly. The supervisors introduced 
the teachers to business methods and urged that 
100 per cent. accuracy in the fundamental 
operations should be had. A committee of 
schoolmasters protested. They quoted what 
they alleged was Professor Breslich’s opinion, 
that children’s minds are too fluid to be held 
to accuracy. Exactness will come later, when 
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they grow up. It is not worth while to require 
hildren to prove their work.” 
“That seems very insensible,” said my French 


‘ 


neighbor. 

“We invited Professor Breslich to a confer- 
ence with the protesters and he said they were 
talking through their hats.” 

My table mate looked puzzled and then he 
laughed so audibly that the other readers treated 
him to facial expression. 

Breslich was indignant when his alleged doe- 
trine was quoted to him. He insisted that no 
habit derivative from arithmetic teaching is 
worth more than that of care, precision, aceu- 
racy and self-correction. Reliability and per- 
sistence are prime qualities to be cultivated by 
work in mathematies. 

A few days after seeing the books in the 
library I was honored by a set® from the pub- 
lishers. 

The first book begins with a series of tests 
addressed to the student. He is told they are 
hat every one beginning the seventh year of 
The book 


tells how to make the seore, that the student 


school should be able to do correctly. 


should keep a careful record of his ability and 
that he will be given similar tests later to see 
what his improvement is. The old, artificial 
locking up of arithmetic, algebra and geometry 


They 


are taught together in accordance with their 


in separate compartments is discarded. 


unity. The common applications of them, 
graphs, mechanics, commercial paper, longitude, 
parallel rules, T square, interest, mortgage, pro- 
tractor, surveying instruments, facts of physics 
and so forth are employed when the time is 
ripe. The pictures—steam engine, architec- 
tural elements, shop-work drawings, tools, silos, 
stock certificates, metrological meters and por- 
traits of mathematical experts—give the books 
a brightness corresponding to the interest of the 
exercises. 

The charm of instrumental musie owes much 
to the overtones. Here comes a talented player 
in the mathematies band. 


6 Ernest R. Breslich, ‘‘Seventh Year Mathe- 
matics,’’ 283 pp., 96c. ‘‘Eighth Year Mathe- 


maties,’’ 296 pp., $1.12. ‘‘Ninth Year Mathemat- 
ies,’? 319 pp., $1.20. 
New York. 


The Macmillan Company, 
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THERE’S ROMANCE IN IT 


Here we stop long enough to make a pro- 


found bow to Vera Sanford, of the School of 
Edueation, Western Reserve University, for 
writing of mathematies’ and its romance, adven- 
ture, triumphs and glory as one might picture 
the age of chivalry. Stifel in 1544 said he 
might write a whole book concerning the mar- 
velous things relating to numbers. Our Ameri- 
ean author has beaten him to it. 
the other did. 

Dr. Sanford, as David Eugene Smith re- 
marks, shows mathematics as a moving stream, 
not as a stagnant pool. It is a book to make 
the subject potable, palatable and delicious. 


One might; 


Hundreds of pictures and diagrams animate it. 
Stories, personalities, humor, flavor it. In a 
school library it will afford to teachers who 
know the stately and beautiful forest of mathe 
maties only as a little scrub tree transplanted 
in a school curriculum, an illumination of wide 
sweep and real magnificence. 

I believe you will enjoy a short treatment of 
the mechanics of program making. 


ARRANGE THE JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM OF DAILY RECITATIONS 
ON AN ECONOMICAL AND 
LOGICAL PLAN 


Haro_p HarRINGTON, with becoming modesty, 
says that the usage developed in programming 
Detroit junior high schools makes no pretense 
to be the best. But he has not been able to find 
more than meager help in print for guidance 
in this important function which is a part of 
his duties as supervising director of schools of 
this grade in Codyville, the school name of 
Detroit. There should be, says Harold, an 
educational philosophy. If it does not show 
in the working program it is as bad as mere 
Sunday morning adherence to the doctrines of 
the church. 

The diversity of capacities shown by princi- 
pals for wasting time at the opening and closing 
of school terms is amazing. I have seen high 
school principal Kate Turner, of Brooklyn, sur- 
rounded by a hundred members of the faculty 

7 Vera Sanford, ‘‘A Short History of Mathe 


matics.’’ Houghton Mifflin and Company, Boston. 
402 pp. $3.05. 
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armed with pupils’ registration cards, make a 
program of bewildering elective and regular 
studies for thousands of pupils in one after- 
noon and put it into effect at nine o’clock on 
the first day of the new term. I have seen men 
principals of huge high schools dismiss the 
pupils at ten o’clock on each of the first five or 
six days of the term while he and the faculty 
wasted thousands of dollars mulling over a 
schedule. Fort Wayne high schools used, and 
I hope they continue, to inaugurate the new 
term’s program on the last days of the old. 
Mr. Harrington, in his practical guide,"* covers 
preliminary census, distribution of classes, cal- 
culation of sizes of sections, economical use of 
space, employment of intelligence and achieve- 
ment ratings, graphie aids, fairness to music 
and physical-training teachers, standard teacher 
loads, home rooms, provision for weak and fail- 


ing pupils, avoidance of “conflicts,” “adjust- 
ments,” luncheon periods, and so on. His 
tendency to show what he means, following his 
characterization of good program arrangements 
by an abundance of actual charts, grade by 
grade, and teacher by teacher, makes the book 
as workable as good architectural plans. 
It’s time we heard from the testers again. 


EXAMINE YOUR EXAMINATIONS 


Apert LANG opens his new book*® with an 
entertaining sketch of the examination. Forty- 
two thousand Ephraimites failed to pass their 
oral on “Shibboleth” and were slain on the spot. 
This had its advantages over repeating the 
grade. The Boston School Committee in 1845; 
the Reverend George Fisher, in 1864; James 
M. Rice, in 1894; J. MeK. Cattell, E. L. Thorn- 
dike, earlier and later, developed standard scales 
but met surprising opposition or indifference 
from schoolmasters. The technique of testing 
has failed to keep pace with other educational 
practices. Most teacher-made examinations are 
still of an antiquated type in spite of the 
amount of available literature on the imperfee- 
tions of the old style. But the newer teachers 


ta Harold L. Harrington, ‘‘ Program Making for 
Junio: High Schools.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New Yk. 174 pp. $1.75. 

8 Albert R. Lang, ‘‘Modern Written Examina- 
tions.’’ The Houghton Mifflln Company, Boston. 
313 pp. $1.90. 
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are getting trained in more effective appraisa! 
It is inexcusable for a superintendent to permit 
the use of the wasteful sort of testing. § 
says our author in a short review of the status 
of examinations in the schools. He sets ab 
writing a text for examination technique to 
taught in teacher-training schools and a gu 
for superintendents and principals. He has 
given courses in the subject in the State Teac! 
ers College at Fresno. He was selected 
Ellwood Cubberley for this volume in the River 
side Edueational Text-book Series because of 
wide and successful experience as school super 
intendent and professor of education. 

What is the chief cause of poor teaching 
to-day? Formalism, robotism, going thro 
the motions, “covering” the lesson, lack of w: 
defined purpose for each unit of work. Ex 
aminations exhibit this defect when they fol! 
traditional routine. Revitalize them by consi 
ering what valuable results you can make ther 
secure. Can you devise examinations that tea: 
that measure, that afford diagnoses of individua! 
needs, that stimulate intellectual powers? You 
will find in this book accounts of experiments 
and researches by which it has been determined 
that the expectation of a final examination does 
make the pupil do better work day by day. 
You will find the weakness of relying only on 
standardized tests. They tend to perpetuate 
obsolete material and to ossify a traditions! 
curriculum. 

Among the valuable elements on which to 
base the rated worth of a teacher the exami- 
nations she sets rank high in importance. But 
the best measure of teaching ability is the 
progress of the pupils. Testing the learner is 
the oldest as it is the most promising means of 
measuring the teacher. As James Rice told the 
opposing schoolmasters thirty-six years ago, you 
estimate the skill of the cook not by observing 
his motions but by tasting his pie. The larger 
cities have teacher committees agitating th: 
abolition of ratings of their efficiency. The 
need of measuring and recording the success of 
teaching and of holding instructors up to a high 
standard is so obvious that defense is unneces 
sary. The trouble is not that there is rating 
but that a satisfactory method of measurement 
is not employed. 
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CORRECTING THE OLD-FASHIONED 
Dr. Lang cites your humble servant as protest- 
, fourteen years ago, against outside exami- 
tions to determine the fitness of the pupil be- 
ise they are dishonest, unfair, immoral and 
cked. 
| outside tests. 


.ching to memoriter drill, that gives a wrong 


This is wrong if claiming it against 
An examination that reduces 
phasis to subject-matter, that ignores every- 
ng but ability at the moment to satisfy the 
uker, and that, in one hour, outweighs the 
rk of a term or year is unfair and wicked. 

traditional essay-examination, as has been 

wn by numerous researchers, depends for its 
+h or low seore more on the rater than on the 
The same teacher will score the same 


The evi- 


nee is conclusive that marks given to essay- 


tudent. 
pers differently on different days. 


mination papers are unreliable. 

In a hundred pages of persuasive and very 
eadable discourse Dr. Lang gets you alert for 
These con- 


’ 


the enacting clauses” of his work. 
structive chapters which follow are concerned 
vith the good, the true and the beautiful, as 
found in the new type examinations which our 
faithful researchers, experimenters and inven- 
tors educational have prepared for us: the true- 
false, the multiple, the matching, the recall, the 
combination, the miscellaneous. Just as we 
have had in tonsorial fashions the Pompadour, 
the Mareel, the Burnsides, so does the up-to- 
date school person speak of the Woody, the 
\MeCall, the Terman. Fancy names, if the lead 
of the jocular world is followed, will soon give 
us the Brain-stretcher, the Cheat-proof, the 
Bluff-bluffer and Buckingham’s Best. 

Dr. Lang’s discussion of modern tests, subject 
by subjeet; changing scores into grades, ad- 
ministrative problems in testing, treat these 
technical matters with notable clarity. He 
leaves no doubt in your mind not only of the 
notable increase of efficiency attainable by the 
usages deseribed but of the happy reduction of 
the utter weariness of teachers as they mark 
papers. 

He is a sympathetic fellow, this Lang. He 
touehes many times upon the fear, the dread, 
the dislike of examinations which students feel. 
He is sure you ean make tests that the takers 
will hail with delight. He practices his preach- 
Every chapter ends with new type ex- 
It really is as 


ing. 


aminations upon its content. 
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much fun to take them as to work a cross-word 
puzzle. That gamesome trait in mankind which 
furnishes pleasure in the play of solving things 
should be utilized in school to assist learning. 
An enjoyable task, even if hard, our author 
reminds us, is better done and teaches us more 
than we get from a distasteful one. Rapport 
What is 
Harmony, concord, entente cordiale, 
It is the 


warm glow we used to feel when we got our- 


is now a necessary feature of school. 
rapport? 
a feeling of interest and at-easeness. 


selves seated in Professor Estabrook’s class in 
the old Ypsilanti Normal and knew that some 
Get 


rapport into your examinations, says the doc- 


thing worth while would happen to us. 


tor; when you frame them think of the student 
end your determination to engage his interest. 
So set your questions as to make him realize 
that the ratings of results are bound to be fair. 
Examinations may now be made so argument- 
proof that no discussion of ratings will follow. 

In these pages I have on previous oceasions 
congratulated you on having in your profession 
this author who is the rare combination of close 
His 


student, human being and lucid writer. 


earlier books were distinctive in getting into 
the essentials of his theme without palaver. In 
this latest work I see the same admirable auld 
Lang syne. 

Elene Michell will now carry this discussion 


into a special phase. 


SHINGLING THE FOG 

Ir I were the World Book Company I would 
gather the piquant passages that some genius 
in the organization puts on the front pages of 
its books and would print the collection as a 
Christmas greeting to schoolmasters. Here is 
the prelude to Elene Michell’s new book® on the 
teaching of history. “A man shingling a roof 
in a Salem fog discovered that he had worked 
his way off the roof and shingled three feet on 
the fog. Too much of this kind of thing has 
been done in the social studies.” 

If by the time vou have finished Dr. Michell’s 
essay there is any mist left in you, you need a 
dry-kiln. From the investigations and conelu- 
sions of Dewey, Ruch, Otis, Thorndike, MeCall, 
Whipple, Briggs, Wood, Burnham, Dawson, 
Krey, Sisson and other moderns, from her own 

® Elene Michell, ‘‘ Teaching Values in New Type 
History Tests.’’ World Book Company, Yonkers. 
179 pp. $1.80. 
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experiences in teaching the social sciences and 
in training teachers of the subject in the San 
Francisco State Teachers College, Dr. Michell 
gives an orderly and lively line of suggestions 
in such a manner as to impress any reader with 
the belief that present-day history instruction 
has broken out of the shell in which it was cased 
a few years ago. 

It used to be the easiest of school subjects as 
taught. 
teachers in charge of history classes, for there 


The principals could put the failing 


was little to do besides hearing the children re- 
peat the words of the text. But now-a-days the 
associations of history teachers specify that 
from this study the pupil must be stimulated to 
constructive thinking in eivie affairs. Our de- 
mocracy, says the author, demands a type of 
learning in regard to our self-government that 
will not only contain the highest American 
ideals but will also result in practical activities 
Acquisition of infor- 


Each 


voter must get the signifieanee of his individual 


in connection with them. 


mation will not result in civie usefulness. 


It ean not be elaimed that eivie 
Our 


civic principles sprang from a great emotional 


responsibility. 
ideals will come from living in America. 


impulse that was guided into united action. 


Policies were determined by a selected group 
that represented the best brains of the popula- 


tion. Voting was restricted to a small fraetion 
of the best-informed male adult population. 
The removal of restrictions of the franchise 


brought a grave necessity to train voters in 
political thinking. The ballot has proved the 
most dangerous weapon that ean be given to 
unthinking persons. As a means of entrench- 
ing crooks and protecting nation-wide folly it 
Prosperity has made 


is without an equal. 


America eareless of civic essentials. As long as 


it continues we shall be ruled by unthinking 


voters following the most powerful machine. 
If we come to financial wreck such as has in 
recent years wrecked economie Europe we shall 
suffer immeasurable disaster due to unintelli- 
gent publie opinion. It was especially to teach 
political ideals and to train citizens to think 
on publie questions that education was made a 
charge on all persons in their capacities as the 
Improved behavior in social and civie 


the 


state. 


situations is ultimate aim in _ teaching 


history. 
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On this thesis Dr. Michell has built her book, 
She will remind you of a good instructor o{ 
geometry, so well does she marshal her chapters 
to march to that large conclusion. That testing 
is the most effective aid to teaching that has 
been developed in our day is the conviction that 
gives the title to the book, but the treatment o} 
the subject is much wider than the name sug 
gests. The testing movement can remake his 
tory teaching to good effect, or it can spoil it 
can sap it of 
animate it to worth-while ends. 


“Progressive” education Vital 
power or can 
With its true objective adopted, history is no 
longer the easiest but the hardest subject in 
school. 

My short account of this text is general. The 
book itself is gratifyingly specific. Thinking, 
frothy socialized recitations, the remarkable aid 
of ten-minute daily tests, the unreliability of 
the essay examination, the damage of ordinary 
marking, the use of tests as means of instruc 
tion, the different new types, their strength and 
weakness, individual diagnosis, standards, ex 
periments, are some of the topies discussed. 

You will be wise if you put copies in your 
school library and persuade and require your 
history teachers to use the work as a guide. Its 
perusal will go as far in as short a time to give 
you an adequate mental equipment for putting 
history in your school on the right road as any 
work I have seen. It could properly be entitled 
“Unhitching History from the Hearse.” 

This matter will now be worked out for the 
children by Miss Kelty. 


A PREACHER PRACTICING 
In this magazine, in March, 1929, I proposed 
Mary Kelty for membership in the Honorable 
Society of Mark-hitters because of her book, 
“The Teaching of History.” 
she preached handling the subject-matter in 
mastery units 4 la Henry Morrison, because she 


This was beeause 


insisted on silent reading intelligently motivated 
by training the reader to realize what he 's 
looking for, because she showed that history in 
the early years should be read more than 
studied, because she pointed out the great ad 
vantage of using the regular reading period 
liberally for history content, because she listed 
historical terms that should be taught prelimi- 
nary to attempting to master the next unit, 
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because she wants a reduction of dates and 


proper names to minimum essentials, because 


she puts stress on history as citizenship and 


shows the importance of economic and other 


civie facts and principles, because she has a 


ry specific plan for visual aids and because 


ve 


she demands historical reading matter pre- 
pared so as not to go too far from the chil- 
dren’s voeabulary. “Mistress Mary,” said I, 
“vou change history teaching from child’s play 
to a real man’s work, so much so that a choir of 
teachers will praise but will excuse by claiming 


They 


they can not make bricks without straw. 
clamor for a modern text-book. Give ’em one.” 
This was telling one to do what she was 
already at. Then, in the Oshkosh State Teach- 
rs College, before that in Bloomsburg, Penn- 
svlvania, and in Wilmette, Illinois, this eclear- 
headed gentlewoman was trying out her history 
material. Now it is coming from the press, 
two volumes. “The Beginnings of the Amer- 
iean Nation” 
the Constitution; “The Growth of the Nation” 


takes us through the making of 


has not as I write this yet appeared. 

Book one’® begins with a very specifie expla- 
nation for teachers which, in four pages, sum- 
marizes modern reforms in the teaching of his- 
tory. “To the Boys and Girls” will warm the 
The cheerful gist of it s 
You 


try to learn these, or to remember everything. 


youngsters’ hearts. 
that history is full of stories. need not 
In her preaching and practice Miss Kelty has 
counted on the romance, adventure and colorful 
detail of history as an essential element of the 
flavor which should give it the enjoyment it de- 
serves and requires. 

To make young 
quainted with Columbus, the Cabots, the Span- 
French, Dutch and English 
Washington, Franklin, Nathan Hale and the 
Revolutionary heroes, to link discovery, set- 


children personally ac- 


ish, explorers, 


tlement, customs of society, polities and na- 
tional ideals in a series of connected, untiring 
narratives requires a story-telling genius. Miss 
Kelty is that. To follow each episode with 
such exercises as will avoid boredom but in- 
tensify interest in the vital ideas requires a 
She is that, too. 
illustrator and binder have caught the author's 


master teacher. The printer, 


10Mary G. Kelty, 
American People and Nation.’’ 
pany, New York. 567 pp. $1.20. 
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spirit. She must have held them with a firm 
hand. The whole thing is winsome. 

We shall 
motive in English teaching. 

STARTING THE THINK-WORKS 

Wen William Ettinger was superintendent 

of the New York City schools he used to tell us 


that, inasmuch as we owe our positions and pay 


next go into the social and civie 


to the fact that American public education was 
established solely for the purpose of perpetu 
ating and perfecting our civie and _ political 
union, we must saturate all our teaching with 
When you con 


sider how much of our twelve years of public 


the motive of training citizens. 


schooling is consumed by mastery of tool sub 
jects and then by algebra, foreign language, 
abstruse mathematics, science, musie, art for 
art’s sake, manual work and all; when you con 
sider how damaged most of this has been by the 
collapse of the theory of the transfer of mental 
discipline, you can sympathize with the Sissons, 
Bodes, Bagleys, Ruggs, Briggses, Prossers and 
Allens who wonder how a eurriculum devised 
for scholarship can be twisted into a means 
of citizenship. Clyde Moore, of the Cornell 
faculty, in his book, “Citizenship through Edu 
sation,” sees that the curriculum must be re 
made with the American purpose as a motive. 
Meantime he tackles the saturation problem and 
gives such civic objectives as he can to the 
Essie Chamberlain, who 
teaches English in the Oak Park River 
Forest Township High School, Illinois, offers 
an attractive little civic volume" for study by 


studies now in vogue. 
and 


literature classes. 


Miss Chamberlain’s purpose is to whet the 
mind by discussion of the unsolved problems of 
life. Her 


essays by Crothers, Lowell, Galsworthy, Ayers, 


American civie selection of eight 
Nevinson and Wu Ting Fang secures spright- 
liness, humor, philosophy and ecivie idealism. 
The authors touch on the peril from the voter 
the think, on 


prejudice, on democracy, on equality, on pov- 


untrained by schools to race 
erty, on electing incompetent officials and so 
forth. They do it with the genius of masterly 
thinkers. Miss Chamberlain should be handed 
a bouquet for the questions in generous amount 
supplementing each essay. They get under the 


‘*A Mirror for 
and Company, 


Ameri- 
Boston. 


Chamberlain, 


Heath 


11 Essie 
eans.’’ dD. C. 
145 pp. 60e. 
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skin. And, as your 
old friend Quintilian told you many years ago, 
thinking. 


well-behaved. 


They provoke diseussion. 


discussion is a father of 


You 
No disorder of 


attentive and 
kind. I shall now tell you 


what may happen to you when you reach the 


have been 


any 


cheerful age of seventy. 


LIGHTING UP FOR JOHN DEWEY 


THIRTY-NINE students or associates of John 
Dewey lit their candles on his seventieth birth- 
Why not forty? 


Biblical, more poetic number. 


day. It is a rounder, more 
These thirty-nine 
professors of philosophy have written their 
thirty-nine articles and bound them into a beau- 
tiful book’? with a photographie reproduction 
of a bust of this philosopher by Jacob Epstein 
as frontispiece. 

May I not light my little taper in honor of 
my former and present teacher? With his spick 
and span Johns Hopkins diploma he came to 
the University of Michigan to teach us philoso- 
My picture of him is of a slender young 
He was 


phy. 
man with a delicious Vermont accent. 
sitting so near the edge of his rostrum in the 
barn-like hall of the old north wing that, day 
after day, we unregenerate note-takers hoped 
for the sensation of seeing him tumble into our 
midst. But John forever has kept his balance 
whether it be in the ticklish business of advising 
the Chinaman or reporting on the Soviets. I 
remember that he gave me as a theme for my 


research essay: “Laughter: Its Cause and 
Cure.” It is just forty-six years ago this 


month that John and I and four other choice 
spirits hired a horse omnibus from Polyphemus, 
the Ann Arbor liveryman, to drive to Whit- 
more Lake to pienic there. In that company 
was Harriet Chipman, the brilliant, who became 
Mrs, John. 


I recall in that bus the voice of the seer, seated 


We treasure the words of the sages. 


at the forward end of the yellow chariot: ““Mi- 
kandrovitch, give me a cushion and I'll pass you 
in philosophy.” Thus I got my eredit. I can 
not recall any of the teaching of the classroom. 
But who shall say it is the fault of the teacher? 
Diogenes learned nothing of Plato. Not so here. 
Later, when I, like you, found appetite for wis- 
dom, as the perplexities of fatuous struggles to 
make head or tail out of the traditions of teach- 
ing drove us to search the educational serip- 
Henry 
$5.00. 


12‘* Essays in Honor of John Dewey.’’ 
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tures, along came John with his startling and 
satisfying books: “School and Society,” “The 
Child and the Curriculum,” “Interest and Fi 
fort,” “Democracy and Education,” “Schools of 
To-morrow.” Here is a philosopher that takes 
his welcome place among the sages of the world 
and at the same time is so simple that the 
county commissioner in the corner of Wyoming 
quotes him at teachers’ meeting. Philosophy 
bakes no Tut, tut. 
into the kitchen of the teacher of domestic sei 
When Thales, looking at the stars, led an 


bread? John’s has gone 


ence, 
old woman into the ditch, John would have 
taught her abstruse principles along with, 


“Mother, watch your step.” He sees us as a 
growing and changing intelligence, duty-bound 
to turn chaos into order. He is more quoted by 
schoolmasters than ever was Horace Mann or 
Pestalozzi. In England, in Germany, in France, 
his principles are known and followed. A pro 
fessor in Leyden, where I am at this moment, 


says that Dewey is the world’s greatest living 


educator. So I light my birthday candle for 
John. He passed me in Philosophy I. 


The book begins with Dr. Felix Adler’s “Per 
sonality: How to Develop it in the Family, the 
William Kilpatrick dis- 
cusses conflicting tendencies in the present-day 


School and Society.” 
studies of education. Ernest Moore asks what 
is meant by social activity? Professor A. K 
Rogers, of New Haven, treats of political ethics. 
Columbia, Chicago, Yale, California, Lilinois, 
New York, Virginia Universities speak, through 
members of their faculties, of religion, of art, 
of pragmatism, of morals, of metaphysies, of 
psychology. 

In what line of higher thought are you inter 
ested? You are likely among the thirty-nine to 
find some master who will answer you. 

Professor Smith will here tell you that you 
are a philosopher so soon as you have a philoso- 
phy of life. Philosophy begins at home. To 
have laughed and loved, to have suffered and 
grieved, to have laid hold on goods with modest 
pride, to have met failure without repining, to 
develop understanding without cynicism and to 
have kept a sense of humor without satire—this 
is to be a philosopher. 

Isn’t that tonic for you? I could fill my space 
with quotations of this quality from the sayings 
of the thirty-nine. They have put their best 
into the birthday book. You will find it a good 
expander and leaven for your mind. 








